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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, AUGUST 16, 1847. 


MR. WEBSFER IN THE NORTH AND IN THE 
SOUTH. 


Mr. Wessrter has subjected himself to a very 
severe ordeal, in his Southern tour—one which 
he has passed, certainly not to the satisfaction of 
many of his Northern friends. He has been 
overwhelmed with compliments, so framed as to 
commit him, whether he would or not, on the side 
of Slavery. 

Judge Wayne, in behalf of the citizens of Sa- 
vannah, (Ga.,) addressed him, on his entrance in- 
to that city ; and one paragraph of his remarks 
has peculiar significance - 

“ All, too, admit that no man has been truer 
than yourself to the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion. Jn the House of Representatives, in the 
Senate Chamber, in the Courts, in your official 
dispatches, and upon popular occasions, at home 
and elsewhere, when you have spoken, and when 
it was proper to say so, you have said, that these 
compromises were to be kept, as they were meant 
by the framers of the Constitution, and as they 
were received by the States which ratitied it. We 
do not doubt that you will continue to think and 
to act 80, with all that fervor of feeling with which 
you once exclaimed, in reference to the union of 
the States, ‘ Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.’ ” 

The “ compromises of the Constitution,” prop- 
erly understood, with one exception, are dissented 
from by very few persons at the North; but we 
all know, and Mr. Webster knows, what a South- 
ern politician means by this phrase. The Rich- 
moul Whig, commenting on this paragraph, says 
it has “distinct reference to the slavery question, 
and we are glad to see it asserted, upon the 
high authority of a gentleman, who, before his 
appointment to the bench of the Supreme Court, 
served with Mr. Webster in Congress, that Mr. 
W. has, on all occasions, manifested a firm deter- 
mination to adhere to and maintain the compro- 
mises of the Constitution on that important ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Webster’s reply is just as clearly explained 
hy the same paper. After reference to the Anti- 
Slavery agitation at the North, the Whig says: 

“ Under such circumstances, we rejoice that the 
leading mind of New England does not hesitate 
publicly to respond to the allusion of Judge 
Wayne to his past course, by pledging himself in 
future faithfully to adhere to it. In reply to that 
portion of Judge Wayne’s address that we have 
quoted, Mr. Webster said : 

“No more than justice had been done him, in 
ascribing to him a steady adhesion to the Union 
of the States, upon the principles and according 
to the provisions of the Constitution. 

“| have made this tour of mine, said Mr. W., 
which has proved so delightful to me while enjoy- 
ing it, and which will leave so many pleasant 
reminiscences to dwell upon after my return, for 
the purpose of visiting those younger sisters of 
the Old Thirteen, whom I had not before known; 
aud I heartily rejoice that I have done so, for the 
reception which has welcomed me has proved that 
we of the North and the South are still brethren 
in feeling, and members of the same great political 
family, bound together by the articles of agree- 
ment in our glorious Constitution. He must be a 
presumptugus man, indeed, who would venture to 
think that he could suggest any new features of 
improvement, or in any way add to our present 


LEVI WOODBURY. 


There is evidently a plan on foot to suppress 
the Wilmot Proviso rebellion of the Northern De- 
mocracy, by giving them “a Northerfi man with 
Southern principles” for Presidential candidate. 
Looking over the list of the prominent Democrats 
of the free States, the President-makers of the 
South appear to have made up their minds, that in 
case Gen. Taylor or some other slaveholder can- 
not be made available, Judge Woodbury, of New 
Hampshire, is the man for the occasion. “We 
can trust jim,” say the South Carolina toast- 
drinkers. It would be folly, indeed, to ask of 
Judge Woodbury any further pledges of his en- 
tire subserviency to the Slave Power, and of his 
willingness to be used as its instrument to extend 
its seeptre over the free North. He has omitted 
no opportunity to manifest his servility. In re- 
spect to every important question upon which, in 
any capacity, he has been called upon to decide, 
he has taken the hint from slavery. 

We have often had occasion to express our ad- 
miration of the keen sagacity and accurate dis- 
crimination ef slaveholding politicians in respect 
to men and measures, viewed in connection with 
their peculiar interest; and their policy in the 
present instance is by no means calculated to di- 
minish it. They evidently understand their man. 
The Indians hold that every class of animated be- 
ings has a gigantic model or archetype—a sort of 
monstrous exaggeration and caricature of its pe- 
culiar qualities. Applying this theory to the 
phases of human character, we have no hesitation 
in setting down Levi Woodbury as the great 
model Doughface. Most men to whom this expres- 
sive epithet of the Roanoke orator is applied be- 
tray at times a sense of their degradation, show 
that they loathe their task work, and writhe un- 
der the whip. But we see nothing of this in the 
New Hampshire politician—no spasmodic out- 
break of manliness—no revolt of a better nature. 
He seems to have a natural aptitude for his voca- 
tion. An Eastern traveller tells us, that in the 
caravans of Meccan pilgrims, some apostate from 
Christianity is xpected to prove the sincerity of 
his conversion, by following with brush and 
pitcher the camel who bears the Koran, in devout 
attendance upon the rear of the holy brute. Upon 
the same principle, doubtless, and in a very sim- 
ilar capacity, the apostate from Northern princi- 
ples is required to attend to the wants, humors, 
and necessities of the “ peculiar institution.” The 
individual in question seems to have acted his 
part with such obsequious fidelity as to take pre- 
cedence of all his competitors for the favorable 
regard of the guardians of that institution. 


Will the Wilmot Proviso Democrats, will the 
friends of Silas Wright, be deceived for a moment 
by such a show of compromise as the presentation 
of such a Northern man by their Southern allies? 
A compromise! It would be the veriest mockery. 
When the Wilmot Proviso shall have been de- 
feated by Executive power and patronage, and 
the. territorial acquisitions of the Mexican war 
given over to slavery, and the free States placed 
thereby in the condition of conquered provinces 
at the feet of the Slave Power, will it be any sat- 
isfaction to be told that the instrument of the 
great mischief is a Northern man? Nobody in 
his sober senses can doubt for a moment that an 
Administration headed by Levi Woodbury would 
be intensely pro-slavery—meanly, basely subser- 
vient to the will of the Southern wing of the 
Democratic party. A slaveholder could afford to 
be magnanimous; while a Northern apostate, in 





form of united Government. By its provisions 
and compromises I stand as I ever have stood and 
ever will stand, and wo to the meddling politi- 
cians who would assail them, in the hope of getting 
surer and safer guarantees for State Rights and 
State Institutions. In itself, it is already perfect 
and complete ; any change can only result in mar- 
ring the perfect harmony of its separate parts. 
The Constitution was the result of concessions 
and compromises. It gave to the General Govern- 
ment certain specific rights and duties, and left to 
the States the free exercise of their own appro- 
priate rights, and the unrestricted enjoyment of 
their own laws, and the control of their own so- 
cial institutions. It has stood the test of experi- 
ence, and proved itself capable, under a wise ad- 
ministration, of carrying forward the prosperity 
of the country. Our duty is, to be content with 
the Constitution as #% is—to resist all changes, 
from whatever quartér—to preserve its original 
spirit and original purpose—and to commend it, 
as it is, to the care of those who are to come 
after us.” 

Mr. Webster and the State whose interests he 
represents in the Senate of the United States. 
(liffer widely. The Legislature of Massachusetts 
has passed resolutions in favor of amending the 
Constitution of the United States, so as to abolish 
the compromise in relation to slave representation. 
Mr. Webster coolly tells them, that their “duty 
is to be content with the Constitution as it is.” 
When Principal and Agent differ so radically on 
a fundamental point, what is to be done ? 

We think this great man will himself be some- 
what surprised at the following quotation from a 
speech of his, delivered in Faneuil Hall, in the 
fall of 1845, only about a year and a half ago, just 
on the eve of an election in which the Whigs 
greatly desired the success of Governor Briggs. 
Mr. Webster, addressing himself particularly to 


the Liberty party, with great tenderness of man- 
ner, said : 


“T may not flatter myself, perhaps, that any 
person belonging to that party hears me; but if 
there be such, I beseech him, in brotherly love 
and kindness, and as a partaker in the general sen- 
tuments which they entertain, to consider whether he 
is not defeating their best objects by pursuing the 
course which they have adopted.” 

The object of Mr. Webster was, to induce them, 
by this concession, to abandon independent action, 
and unite with the Whig party. Little did the 
Richmond (Va.) Whig dream that Mr. Webster 
had been courting the Liberty men in Massachu- 
setts, openly declaring his participation “in the 
general sentiments which they entertain,” when it re- 
marked, in the same article from which we have 
copied so much— 


“The Whig party in Massachusetts, we regret 
to say, has already made too many and too great 
concessions to the mischievous faction in its bosom, 
by nursing which they may succeed in perpetuat- 
ing their power in that Commonwealth, but must 
inevitably be sundered from the Whig party of 
the South, and from that conservative portion of 
their brethren in the Northern States, who, un- 
der the lead of Mr. Webster, however averse to 
the institution of slavery, and however determin- 
ed, as it is manifest the entire body of public sen- 
timent at the North is to its extension, are, never- 
theloss, resolved to adhere firmly to the Constitu- 
tion and its compromises, and to repel all inter- 
ference with an institution, which, however odious 
in their eyes, is recognised and guarantied by the 
compact into which their fathers voluntarily en- 
tered with ours.” j 


———_e—— - 


STATE DEBT OF ILLINOIS, 


According to a statement recently furnished 
by the Governor of Illinois, to the Convention at 
Springfield, the total amount of indebtedness of 
the State is $14,042,618.22. This includes the 
canal debt of $6,009,187.37, and the interest due 
on the State debt from July 1, 1841, to July 1, 
1847, of $2,248,372. 





_ Be Suorr—or Warr.— Those long communica- 
tions cannot have place when we are so crowded 
With matters of immediate interest; mor can we 
insert what is merely local, at the ex of our 
miscellaneous department. We pan gone left 
ont that excellent story on our first page, but it 
iS Worth & volume of local controversies. Read 
"and judge—Bangor Gazette. ° , 

Will please take the hint.—Eva. 


his anxiety to gratify his masters, would offer 
gratuitous and uncalled-for indignities to his birth- 
place. 

Weare not without hope that this scheme will 
be defeated. The letter of Bradford Wood, late 
member of Congress from New York, the spirited 
manifesto of George Rathbun, and the manlier 
tone of some of the papers of the Empire State 
and the West, encourage us with the belief that a 
portion of the Democracy of the free States, re- 
spectable in character and numbers, will never 
consent to an arrangement which, under the name 
of a “compromise,” gives the North only the 
shadpw of that substance of which the South is 
secure. 

We have spoken freely of Judge Woodbury as 
a public man and a political aspirant. In private 
life, he is not without amiable and praiseworthy 
qualities; his talents are of a respectable order, 
and, directed to some high moral purpose, might 
be of service to his country and age. He has two 
brothers, who are open and decided Abolitionists, 
both of whom were last year, if we recollect right- 
ly, candidates of the Liberty party in their re- 
spective States. J.G. W. 

Sree Scots Oe 


THE POETRY OF THE NORTH. 


The Democratic Review not long since contain- 
ed a singularly wild and spirited poem, entitled 
“The Norseman’s Ride,” in which the writer ap- 
pears to have very happily blended the boldness 
and sublimity of the heathen Saga with the grace 
and artistic skill of the literature of civilization. 
The poetry of the Northmen, like their lives, was 
bold, defiant, and full of a rude, untamed energy. 


than of Beauty. Its heroes were beastly revellers 
or cruel and ferocious plunderers; its heroines 
unsexed hoydens, playing the ugliest tricks with 
their lovers, and repaying slights with bloody re- 
venge—very dangerous and unsatisfactory com- 
panions for any other than the fire-eating Vikings 
and red-handed, unwashed Berserkars. Signifi- 
cant of a religion which reverenced the Strong 
rather than the Good, and which regarded as mer- 
itorious the unrestrained indulgence of the pas- 
sions, it delighted to sing the praises of some 
coarse debauch or pitiless slaughter. The voice 
of the Skaid was often but the scream of the car- 
rion bird, or the howl of the wolf, scenting human 
blood : 
“ Unlike to human sounds it came, 
Unmixed, unmelodized with breath 


But grinding through some serannel frame, 
Creaked from the bony lungs of Death.” 


Its Gods were brutal giant Forces, patrons of war, 
robbery, and drunken revelry ; its heaven a vast 
cloud-built ale-house, where ghostly warriors 
drank from the skulls of their victims; its hell a 
frozen horror of desolation and darkness—all that 
the gloomy Northern imagination could superadd 
to the repulsive and frightful features of Arctic 
scenery—volcanos spouting fire through craters 
rimmed with perpetual frost, boiling cauldrons 
flinging their fierce jets high into the air, and 
huge jokuls, or ice mountains, loosened and up- 
heaved by volcanic agencies, crawling slowly sea- 
ward, like misshapen monsters endowed with life— 
a region of misery unutterable, to be avoided only 
by diligence in robbery, and courage in murder. 

What a work had Christianity to perform upon 
such a people as the Icelanders, for instance, of 
the tenth century! To substitute in rude, sav- 
age minds the idea of its benign and gentle Found- 
er, for that of the Thor and Woden of Norse my- 
thology ; the forgiveness, charity, and humility, of 
the Gospel, for the revenge, hatred, and pride, in- 
culeated by the Eddias! And is it not one of the 
strongest proofs of the divine life and power of 
that Gospel, that, under its influence, the hard 
and cruel Norse heart has been so softened and 
Sadat a ale hem, one of the best 
illustrations e peaceful and gentle virtues 
which it inculeates is afforded. the descend- 
ants of the sea kings and robbers 





rs of the middle 
| centuries? No one can read the accounts which 


It was inspired by exhibitions of Power rather |" 


such travellers as Sir George Mackenzie and Dr. 
Henderson have given us of the peaceful disposi- 
tion, social equality, hospitality, industry, intel- 
lectual cultivation, morality, and habitual piety, 
ofthe Icelanders, without a grateful sense of the 
adaptation of Christianity to the wants of our 
race, and of its ability to purify, elevate, and 
transform the worst elements of human character. 
In Iceland, Christianity has performed its work 
of civilization, unobstructed by that commercial 
cupidity which has caused nations more favored 
in respect to soil and climate to lapse into an idol- 
atry scarcely less debasing and cruel than that 
which preceded the introduction of the Gospel. 
Trial by combat was abolished in 1001, and the 
penalty of the imaginary crime of witchcraft was 
blotted from the statutes of the island nearly half 
aocentury before it ceased to disgrace those of 
Great Britain. So entire has been the change 
wrought in the sanguinary and cruel Norse char- 
acter, that, at the present day, no Icelander can 
be found, who, for any reward, will undertake 
the office of executioner. The Skalds, who went 
forth to battle cleaving the skulls of their ene- 
mies with the same skilful hands which struck 
the harp at the feast, have given place to Chris- 
tian bards and teachers, who, like Thorlakson, 
whom Dr. Henderson found toiling cheerfully 
with his beloved parishioners in the hay harvest 
of the brief Arctic summer, combine with the vig- 
orous diction and robust thought of their prede- 
cessors, the warm and genial humanity of a reli- 
gion of love, and the graces and amenities of a 
high civilization. 

But we have wandered somewhat aside from 
our purpose, which was simply to introduce the 
following poem, which, in the boldness of its tone 
and vigor of language, reminds us of the “Sword 
Chant,” “'The Wooing Song,” and other rhymed 
Sagas of Motherwell. J. G. W. 





THE NORSEMAN'S RIDE. 


The frosty fires of Northern starlight 
Gleamed on the glittering snow, 

And through the forest’s frozen branches 
The shrieking winds did blow; 

A floor of blue and icy marble 
Kept ocean’s pulses still, 

When, in the depths of dreary midnight, 
Opened the burial hill. 


Then, while the low and creeping shudder 
Thrilled upward through the ground, 
The Norseman came, as armed for battle, 
Tn silence from his mound; 

He who was mourned in solemn sorrow, 
By many a swordsman bold, 

And harps that wailed along the ocean, 
Struck by the Skalds of old! 


Sudden, a swift and silver shadow 
Came up from out the gloom— 

A charger, that with hoof impatient, 
Stamped noiseless by the tomb. 

“Ha, Surtur!* let me hear thy tramping, 
My fiery Northern steed! 

That, sounding through the stormy forest, 
Bade the bold Viking heed!” 


He mounted: like a north-light streaking 
The sky with flaming bars, 

They, on the winds so wildly shrieking, 
Shot up before the stars. 

“Ts this thy mane, my fearless Surtur, 
That streams against my breast ? 

1s this thy neck, that curve of moonlight 
Which Hebgj’s hand caress’d ? 

“No misty breathing strains thy nostril, 
Thine eye shines blue and cold, 

Yet, mounting up our airy pathway, 
I see thy hoofs of gold! 

Not lighter o’er the springing rainbow 
Walhalla’s gods repair, 

Than we, in sweeping journey over 
The bending bridge of air! 

“Far, far around, star-gleams are sparkling 
Amid the twilight space ; 

And Earth, that lay so cold and darkling, 
Has veiled her dusky face. 

Are those the Nornes that beckon onward, 
As if to Odin’s board. 

Where by the hands of warriors nightly 
The sparkling mead is poured ? 

“Tis Skuld!+ her star-eye speaks the glory 
‘That wraps the mighty soui, 

When on its hinge of music opens 
The gateway of the pole— 

When Odin’s warder leads the hero 
To banquets never o’er, 

And Freya’s t glances fill the bosom 
With sweetness evermore! 

“On! on! the northern lights are streaming 
In brightness like the morn, 

And pealing far amid the vastness, 
I hear the Gyallarhorn! 

The heart of starry space is throbbing 
With songs of minstrels old, 

And now, on high Walhalla’s portal 
Gleam Surtur’s hoofs of gold!” 


* The name of the Scandinavian God of Fire. 

+ The Norne of the Future. 

t Freya, the Northern Goddess of Love. 

§ The horn blown by the watchers on the rainbow, the 
bridge over which the gods pass, in Northern mythology. 
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HENRY CLAY AND MILITARY HEROES, 


Henry Clay, a few years ago, gave utterance 
to the following sentiment, which his admirers 
have doubtless forgotten : 

“Tf, indeed, we have incurred the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and if it be necessary to chastise this 
people with a rod of vengeance, I would humbly 
prostrate myself before him, and implore him, in 
his mercy, to visit our favored land with war, 
with pestilence, nith famine, with any other scourge 
than military rule, or a blind and heedless enthusiasm 
for mere military renown” 


Thesmitings of a friend are faithful. Will the 
Whig party give heed? If Henry Clay’s soul 
were g0 agitated at the prospect of the election of 
a General, no longer heading an army, but long 
retired from the camp to private life, how it must 
be torn now with agony at seeing his beloved 
party carried away with enthusiasm in behalf of 
a General, at the head of an army, with garments yet 
dripping with the blood of four victories ! 


—_—>—-—-- 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 


We continue the publication of facts showing 
the benefits of low postage. Just think of going 
back to 25 cents on a letter between here and the 
West! We copy the following from the Spy, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, giving an account of 
the state of the post office in that place: 

“The nett income of the Government (after 
paying the postmaster and all incidental expenses) 
during the last two quarters of the old law, were 
as follows: 

Quarter ending March 31,1845 - $1,461.00 

Do. do. June30,1845 - 1,444.48 


2,905.48 





The nett income for the first two corresponding 


| quarters under the new law, was as follows: 


Quarter ending March 31,1846 - $1,243.40 
Do. do. June 30,1846 - 1,330.73 


2,574.13 


The nett income for the corresponding term of 
the present year, was: 
Quarter ending March 31,1847 - $1,538.57 





Do. do. June30,1847 - 1,632.08 
Total for six months in 1847 - 3,170.65 
Total for six months in 1846 - 2,574.13 
Increase Bas Serie ash 596.52 


“The increase of the last quarter over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1846, it will be seen, is 
$301.35, and over the corresponding quarter of 
1845—the last under the old law—it is $187.60.” 

Postage reform is one of the greatest reforms of 


the age. 





“IF” AND “IF.” 


Some men are always valiant on a contingency. 
They perform great exploits—in a supposed case. 
Their dreadful bravery, their inexorable will to 
do and dare, depend upon ani If T were he, 
I would make the fire fly. Jf I had been there, 
I would have stormed the citadel, and brought 
them to submission on my own terms. If they 
should insist upon it, then—what then? We shall 
see what we shall see. “If,” says the"Boston At- 
las, “the recommendation of Mr. Calhoun, which 
is contained in the clause which we have placed 
in italics, should be adopted by the South: if, in- 
deed, there should be a union of all parties upon 
the principles contained in Calhoun’s resolutio, 





nothing is more clear than that it would react 





upon the free States, and knit them together in 
resistance to the powers of Slavery. The force of 
liberty would overwhelm whatever barriers that 
enfeebled and enfeebling institution would bring 
to check it.” 

And so our Northern politicians go on, display- 
ing a prodigious amount of contingent valor, though 
all the while the case they are Supposing, is no 
longer a contingency, but a fact! We shall set 
more value upon the brave declarations of such 
men, when their verbs drop the subjunctive and 
assume the indicative form, present tense. 

Rees * 
THE PEOPLE OF ILLINOIs, 

We suppose some idea may*be formed of the 
people of Illinois from the nativity of the mem- 
bers of its Legislature and Conventions, A 
correspondent of a Western paper gives the fol- 
lowing statistics in regard to thp places of nativ- 
ity of the members of the Consttutional Conven- 
tion, now in session : 

New York - - -|- . 
Pennsylvania Se MS bot, - 
Massachusetts — - si, « ‘ 
Ohio - : a! PS a - 
Vermont - - - - : 
Illinois - - - - - - 
New Hampshire -_ - ‘ r 
Kentucky ~- - - - - 
Virginia - iN =. Ss - 
Tennessee - . - . . 
North Carolina - - - - 
Maryland - i) . - 
Connecticut - - . . - 
Maine - . - : - : 
Scotland - + + - - 


CATHOLICISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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The statistics published in 1847. by order of the 
Catholic Archbishop of the United States, show 
the following results: 





Diocese of Louisville - —- - 30,000 
Do. Cincinnati- - - 70,000 
Do. Detroit - - - 75,000 
Do. Vincennes- = - - 27,000 
Do. Dubuque -— - - 6,500 
Do. Pittsburg -—- - 35,000 
Do. Little Rock — - - 700 
Do. Chicago - - - 50,000 
Do. Milwaukie - = 30,000 
Do. Baltimore - — - - 90,000 
Do. New York - + 230,000 
Do. Boston - - 75,000 

719,200 


The Baltimore Sun says: 

“ The East has 70,800 more than the West, in- 
dependent of the diocese of Philadelphia, with 71 
churches and 59 priests; and that of Hartford, 
with 8 churches, 14 other stations, and 9 priests ; 
which, if they could be addei, would swell the 
Eastern list very considerably.” 

We suppose, to this list, is to be added the 
aggregate of several Southern dioceses. 

eee 
DECREASE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
SOUTH, 


The Richmond (Va.) Christian Advocate deplores 
the decrease in the membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. It says: 


“The total memberghip of the Cpprch South is, 
as distributed in the general re€apitulation, as 
follows : 











Whites ¢ ered: v= igRgee 
Colored - - - - 124,961 
Indians oe ae 
455,217 
Last year— 
Whites : - - = 330,710 
Colored - - - - 124,811 . 
Indians - : - - 2,978 
458,499 
Decrease : - - - - - 3,282 


“'This decrease is from the white membership 
of the church. There is again of 150 colored 
members on the preceding year. This is a mourn- 
ful result.” 

Bae! 
For the National Era. 
THE LATE REV. ORANGE SCOTT. 


Died, at Newark, New Jersey, on the 31st July, 
of pulmonary consumption, in his 48th year, in a 
blessed hope of immortality, Orance Scort, of 
the Wesleyan connection, after a career of unu- 
sual activity, indomitable courage, Christian hope, 
and faith—as a preacher, lecturer, and book agent, 
especially devoted tothe Anti-Slavery cause. En- 
dowed with a commanding person, a countenance 
beaming with benevolence and intelligence, a mu- 
sical and powerful voice, a strong frame, a healthy 
constitution, and possessing a moral heroism, 
power of accomplishment, and determination of 
spirit, rarely found, he, under a process of self- 
culture, with the Divine blessing, achieved much 
for the good of his fellow-men and the glory of 
God 


Like the lamented Puetrs, whose demise was 
recorded in our last number, he was a useful and 
beloved member of the Executive Committee of 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and, like him, has been cut down in the meridian 
of life. Both, for many years, had consecrated 
their faculties of mind and body to the cause of 
emancipation; never idle, ever inventive, indus- 
trious, and successful. ‘They have not lived in 
vain. Their indefatigable labors have struck root, 
and will spring up and bear abundant fruit. Those 
associated with them in works of benevolence, and 
those who were recipients of their philanthropic 
services, will call them blessed, while their record 
ison high. We fear that both of these brethren 
did, by over-working their physical and intellec- 
tual constitutions, abridge their valuable lives. 
But the time of life seemed to them exceedingly 
short ; the work assigned them of transcendent 
importance ; the number of laborers comparatively 
few; and they believed that they were called, in 
the Providence of God, to lay their bodies upon 
His altar, with a self-sacrificing spirit, deeming 
that life long that answers life’s great end. 

It is worthy of note, that both these servants of 
the Most High God died of a similar disease, the 
same week, and that their funéral obsequies were 
attended on the same day. The dust ot Puetrs 
sleeps at Mount Auburn, and that of Scorr at 
Springfield. Minutes, commemorative of the tal- 
ents, characters, and services, of these excellent 
men, have been placed upon record by the Exec- 
utive Committee; their example will not be lost 
upon their surviving members or their constitu- 
ents ; the free people of color will not forget them ; 
the relieved fugitive will ever be grateful for their 
kindness; and emancipated millions will hereaf- 
ter know their merits and services, and hold their 
memories in sweet recollection. And we may 
indulge the pleasing, consoling belief, that the 
Saviour has said to each of them, Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
i= the foundation of the world: For I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye 


-gave me drink ; Imas a stranger, and ye took mé in; 


naked, and ye clothed me; Iwas sick, and ye visited 
me ; Iwas in prison, and ye came unto mé, 

Friend of dhe | Slave! In the death of these two 
estimable associ almost simultaneously, we 
are solemnly warned that the time of life is short, 
and that the places that now know us will soon 
know us no more forever. Let us, then, be up and 
doing, remembering that the night of death com- 
eth, in which no man can work. Let us consecrate 
ourselves afresh, with new zeal, a new spirit, a 
more liberal devotedness of time and money, with 
more prayer, enterprise, and faith, to the great 
work of emancipation. Let us follow the foot- 
steps of our deceased brethren, as they ne 
Christ, an our temperate language, di 
and <hotatedes measures, disinterestedness of 

and excellent spirit, convince our oppo- 
nents that the term Abolitionist is synonymous 
with that of Philanthropist, Patriot, and Chris- 
tian 


Slaveholders of America! These men, A. A. 
Phelps and Orange Scott, who for so many years 
have been prominent Abolitionists, and who have 
done so much to advance the cause of emancipation, 
were not mad enthusiasts, reckless politicians, nor 


a ing Christian professors. They were 
pine mae minds, intelligent, and pious. Their 
talents would have secured them influence, fame, 


and probably wealth, had they taken the popular 
slide oF" great weaned of public ‘interest. But 





opposition, nremitted toil, di 
i sed paetiny; lem of Sean, snd the 
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hatred of many of you, to inaction or indifference 
on the great question of human rights. They 
wore themselves out in arduous and disinterested 
Anti-Slavery labors of mind and body. Hereaf- 
ter it will be seen and acknowledged, that they 
did not act fanatically, or unconstitutionally, or 
unwWisely ; that they were not your enemies, nor’ 
the enemies of their country; that they desired 
the best interests’ of both, for time and eternity. 
They were men of peace, lovers of their species, 
men who prayed for slaveholders as well as for the 
enslaved. They were patriots as well as eman- 
cipationists, trae friends of their country, God- 
fearing men, of the stamp of Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, Allen, Buxton, Gurney, and kindred spirits. 
They were commissioned by the Most High to 
deliver His message in your ears. ‘They warned, 
entreated, conjured you to respect the image of 
your Maker in the persons of the enslaved ; to re- 
member the golden rule, to give unto your.ser- 
vants that which is just and equal; to reflect that 
God is no respecter of persons ; that He has styl- 
ed himself the God of the oppressed ; and that He 
has no attribute that can take side with you in 
attempts to enslave the bodies or crush the hopes 
and spirits of your fellow-men. ‘These ambassa- 
dors of God have performed their mission, and 
gone to the Court of Heaven, testifying against 
you. God did not permit them long to reason 
with, persuade, or-pray for you: Of each he seem- 
ed to say, Ido send thee unto them, and thon shalt 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God. And they, 
whether they wil hear, or whether they will forbear, 
yet shall know that there hath been a prophet among 
them. Happy will it be for you, for the poor 
slaves, for our bleeding country, for the cause of 
truth, freedom, and righteousness, if you lend a 
willing ear to the message of God, to the remon- 
strances of his servants, to the cry of the oppress- 
ed, to the voice of the civilized world. And hap- 
py will it be for our country, when the union of 
the States shall be complete, when yo disturbing 
element distracts the body politic, when sectional 
differences are ended, when equal rights and im. 
partial justice prevail. ) ee ig 


For the National Era. 
FACTS AND FIGURES, 


BY A CAROLINIAN, 


Mr. Eprror: Your paper, a few weeks since, 
contained an article, copied from the Southern 
Quarterly Review, in which the beneficent effects 
of slavery are set forth with the characteristic 
boldness of the chivalrous sons of the South. A 
Northern man with Southern principles would 
doubtless have affected some sickly sentimental- 
ity on an occasion of the kind; and while his 
canting hypocrisy would have found an apology 
for the “peculiar institution,” he would not fail 
to weave in a few regrets that a state of things so 
sat yer A hostile to our system of Government 
should still continue to exist. Not so your cham- 
pion of the Review. He belongs to that Spartan 
band, of which Messrs. Calhoun and McDuffie 
may be regarded as the leaders, who boldly main- 
tain, against all Christendom, and against good 
and true men of all ages and religions, that man 
may lawfully withhold from the laborer his 
wages—that he may treat him as a chattel, and 
buy, sell, give, grant, or devise him at pleasure, 
without the least regard to the comfort, the hap- 
piness, the natural or social ties of the unfortu- 
nate victim. Nay, these men have the effrontery 
to say that this system of injustice has the sanc- 
tion of Heaven, and with daring impiety they 
talk of their responsibility to God. This is a new 
doctrine, even at the South. The patriots of the 
Revolution from that quarter of the Union were 
unanimous in their testimony against slavery ; 
and I believe they were more hostile to it at that 
time than Northern men, because, with hearts 
equally honest and true, they saw more of the sys- 
tem. I make this remark only in reference to the 
enlightened patriots who were among the foremost 
in the cause of the Revolution. It would be ri- 
diculous in this sge to controvert a proposition 
which is abhorrent to every honest heart and 
sound understanding. I will therefore leave this 
branch of the subject, and pass on to what the 
writer has to say of the physical comforts en- 
joyed by slaves. He says: . 

“* All that we are responsible for, before God and 
all just and candid men, is the proper discharge 
of our duties as masters. And we affirm, as far as 
human imperfection dare affirm of the performance 
of any duty, that those duties are faithfully dis- 
charged. We challenge the investigation of all 
men, and assert that there is no laboring class in 
any nation better cared for, better fed, better 
clothed, better sheltered in old age, enjoying so 
great a share of the personal attention and kindness 
of his employers, or reaping so largea part of the 
profits of that capital with which his labor is com- 
bined.” 

It will be remembered by many of your readers 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. 
Walker,) about eighteen months ago, collected and 
published a large mass of statistics, with his offi- 
cial sanction, in reference to agriculture and man- 
ufactures, the wages of labor, the profits of capi- 
tal, &c. He obtained them by addressing two 
series of questions to the agriculturists and manu- 
facturers of the Union. ‘I'he reports from Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, say nothing 
on the subject of wages, except that one of the 
Marylanders says, in general terms, that the wa- 
ges of laborers in factories are about the same 
that they are in other parts of America; and that 
in this country they range higher than in Europe. 
These are white or free laborers. Nothing is 
said of the profits of slave labor. A South Caro- 
lintan, the State in which the Southern Review 
is published, writes to Mr. Walker as follows, 
page 573: 

“The annual average income per hand or la- 
borer, deducting all expenses, can be easily esti- 
mated by the hire, by which standard I am dis- 
posed to be governed ; and 1 consider full task 
hands must have brought annually during those 
years $60 per head, and the furnishing $15, leav- 
ing $45. Many planters realize $100, or more ; 
but much depends upon the quality of the soil, 
and its situation, whether safe or unsafe, old or 
new, and many other circumstances.” 

So far as lam acquainted with the practice in 
the South and Southwest, the hirer of the slaves 
furnishes them with food and clothing; so that, 
whatever be the cost of those items, it should not 
be deducted from the hire, which goes into the 
pocket of the slave-owner. I should set down 
the expense of maintenance and clothing at con- 
siderably more than fifteen dollars. In Louisiana, 
as T shall presently show, those items of expense 
on the sugar and cotton farms are rated at thirty 
dollars; and I suppose they would not fall short 
of that sum in South Carolina—perhaps exceed 
it, as the soil is less fruitful. It may be that the 
custom prevails in South yap hs the owner 
to furnish the hired slave with clothing, while the 
employer furnishes food. Such a state of things 
would reconcile the above statement with proba- 
bility, as the clothing of a slave would cost about 
ten or fifteen dollars per annum. Wherever 
slaves are hired, so far as my experience extends, 
the hirer is required to furnish them with a win- 
ter and summer suit of clothes, her with a 
hat, blanket, and pair of shoes. e winter suit 
consists of a coarse, thick woollen jacket, with 
sleeves, generally termed a “roundabout.” The 
“ breeches,” or “trowsers,” are of the same ma- 
terial. It may cost fifty cents per yard. The 
shoes and hat a dollar each. The shirt is made 
of coarse thick cotton cloth; and the entire sum- 
mer suit is of cotton. The slaves receive no sum- 
mer shoes or hat. I am not sure, but think they 
are allowed a “jump-jacket,” or vest. Slaves em- 
ployed by the owner, are clothed in the same way, 
and to the same extent. 

No slave ever dreamed of asking a bed of his 
master; though, when they have a permanent 
home, they manage to make a bed of chicken 
feathers, straw, or shucks. It is only the high- 
toned aristocracy among the slaves who have beds 
of chicken feathers. ‘Those who are hired about 
from place to place generally have no beds at all ; 
and such is also’ the case with most single men. 
They sleep on a bench, before blazing fires. In 
every part of the South, slaves are remarkable for 
their habits of sitting up and talking to a late 
hour, long after their masters have gone to bed. 
The facts above stated will account for this pecu- 
liarity. ‘They must remain up in order to keep 
the fire blazing, as their squalid cabins afford them 
little protection from the weather. They invari- 
ably leak, and admit the winds from every point 
of the com Persons in the Northern States 
might imagine that the prodigal consumption of 
fuel las cost more than the building of better 
houses, and furnishing them with beds ; but such 
is not the case in the States south and west of 
Maryland, because fuel there is worth literally 
nothing, except in the vicinity of their few beg- 
garly towns and villages. Another South Caro- 
linian 8a; 577: 

“The annual average income per hand or la- 
borer, during the first term of ten years, (the term 
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of ten years here alluded to is from 1832 to 1842,) 
was about $130; in 1842-43, $83; in 1843-44, 
$96.71; im 1844-45, $128.” 

The object of Mr. Walker, in putting ques- 
tions relative to prices of labor and protits within 
that period is to ascertain the effects of the Com- 
promise tariff. 1 have nothing to do with that 
matter now. I only wish to note the profits of 
slave labor to the owner, and the share which the 
slave “reaps,” in the language of the reviewer. 
The above statement as to the profits per hand 
perhaps embraces the profits of land also, and is 
theretore not so accurate a criterion as the case 
of hired slaves, where the master at once pockets 
the whole wages above what is necessary for main- 
tenance and clothing. ‘That is to say, if the slave 
hires for sixty dollars, his master pockets that 
sum as the interest of the capital, while the slave 
“reaps” his thirty dollars’ worth of food and 
clothing. But | know that slaves in the years 
specified hired for trom sixty to two hundred 
dollars per annum, all the while “reaping” but 
thirty as the reward of their toil. Another South 
Carolinian writes, page 587 : 

“About 63¢ cents per lb. (cotton) since 1842, 
and 9 cents preceding that time ; and the annual 
income per hand, deducting all expenses, during 
the same periods, was about about $35 and $50, 
respectively.” 

‘he land must be very poor where the profits 
are so small. Still, the slave receives his thirty 
dollars worth of food and clothing. By the way, 
i-may here remark, that slaves ure generally al- 
lowed about two hundred pounds of pork, some- 
times more, but oftener less, for men, per annum. 
‘The pork costs un average price of three dollars 
per hundred. The meal may amount to two and 
and a half to three barrels. Perhaps the allow- 
ance is quite sufficient to sustain healthful exist- 
ence, where it is punctually supplied; but, in sea- 
sons of scarcity, it is curtailed. Peas are often 
substituted for bread, and fish for pork. When 
there happens to be a superfluity of milk for the 
white family, (a rare case,) the slaves have it. 
They receive no sugar, coffee, or tea, from their 
masters, except that the domestics fall heirs to 
what remains upon the table after the whites are 
served. On all large plantations, the slaves break- 
fast at a very fashionable hour, (viz: 12 o’clock,) 
their breakfast consisting of corn bread, and 
meat, boiled with collards, turnip salad, or peas ; 
is usually sent to them in the fields, in large 
wooden bowls or trays. It is wholesome, and, 
where the planter has a spark of humanity, abun- 
dant. Supper is dealt when they return to their 
homes at night, and generally consists of a “ fry,” 
of meat and collards, with bread. ‘The slaves re- 
serve a “ pone,” or a “hunk” of bread, and some- 
times a bit of meat, to eat while on the way to the 
fields in the morning. I have represented the 


condition of slaves in their best estate; and if 


any should catch at the admission that the allow- 
ance of provisions is wholesome and plentiful, | 
reply, in the first place, that it nevertheless 
costs but about $12 to $18 per annum, and, to- 
gether with his clothing, deducts only about thirty 
dollars from the profits of the owner. In the 
second place, it not unfrequently happens that 
parsimony and cruelty rob the slave of much of 
the comfort he might enjoy, even upon his thirty 
dollars. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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For the National Era. 
EFFECTS OF THE EXPANSION OF SLAVERY. 


In an article of J.G. W., contained in the Era 
of July 15, he expresses doubts of the correctness 
of the statement made by Moses Norris, jun., in 
the New Hampshire Legislature, on the authority 
of General Bayly, of Virginia, that the annex- 
ation of Texas was opposed by one party in Vir- 
ginia, on the ground that it would destroy slavery 
in that State, and advocated by the other party, 
on the same grounds. The information appears 
to be new to J.G. W. It is not entirely so to me. 
The National Intelligencer, at the time of the 
Texas agitation, contained one or more ably writ- 
ten articles, commended by the éditor, which op- 
posed annexation, on the ground that it would de- 
prive the old States of their slave labor; anda 
gentleman of this city, who was in Richmond, 
Virginia, during some months of the huttest agi- 
tation of the Texas question, informed me, about 
a year since, that the ground generally taken in 
Virginia by the advocates of annexation was, that 
it would help to rid the State of its slave popula- 
tion, which they treated as an evil, the extinction 
of which was greatly to be desired. 

The doctrine that the annexation of Southern 
territory, to which slaveholders may remove with 
their slaves, tendsto abolish slavery in Virginia, 
&e., is, | conceive, fully sustained by the observa- 
tions contained in the letters recently published 
in the Era, from the resident editor of. the paper, 
written during his visit to Surry county, Vir- 
ginia. Speaking from memory, I would state the 
substance of the observations to which I allude to 
have been—ist, that the migration of the slaves 
southward, and the filling of their places by free 
laborers, was producing a material effect in favor 
of Abolition in Virginia; and, 2d, that free and 
slave labor cannot long exist together in the same 
territory, as the tendency of that which prepon- 
derates is to destroy or root out the other. ‘That 
the effect of emigration from Virginia and Mary- 
land has been such as is thus stated must, I think, 
be evident to all sound and impartial minds, who 
inquire into the matter. And if it be true, as it 
undoubtedly is, to some extent at least, that a pre- 
ponderance of slaves tends to crush free labor, 
while a preponderance of free labor tends to crush 
slavery, then it must be clear that the spreading 
of the present slaves over all North Americasouth 
of the Potomac, by leaving a preponderance of 
free labor in every State, and of men interested 
in the overthrow of slavery, would tend rapidly 
to the extinction of the institution; while the 
shutting up of the slaves within the old slavehold- 
ing States, by giving slave labor the preponder- 
ance, and making the slaveholding interest the 
strongest, would tend powerfully to the perpetua- 
tion of slavery. 

We find, from history, that in every country 
where slavery has ever been extinguished by law, 
the proportion of slaves within the country excr- 
cising the legislative power has been small in com- 
parison with that of freemen, at the time of the 
passage of the law. 

The idea that annexation would tend to the 
abolition of slavery in the older States was not 
confined to Virginia and the South. Many intel- 
ligent men of both parties, in this city, held, to 
my knowledge, the same views; and some of them 
were opponents of annexation. The Worcester 
(Mass.) Spy, a strong Whig and anti-annexation 
print, contained, directly after the event of an- 
nexation, an elaborate editorial, which argued, 
that though the intent of the measure was pro- 
slavery, yet its pro-slavery advocates would be 
disappointed ; for the effect would be favorable to 
emancipation, for reasons similar to those above 
named. This view would, I think, be generally 
admitted as correct, had not the Whig party other 
motives than those connected with emancipation 
for opposing the acquisition of new territory. 

The Era of July 29 contains a piece, signed D., 
the author of which asks me whether, if slavery 
had been prohibited in the Louisiana purchase, 
the natural accumulation of slaves this side the 
Mississippi would not long since have rendered 
them valueless, and caused slavery long since to 
cease by voluntary emancipation. I answer, No. 
Virginia, alone, has soil »:ough to accommodate 
fifteen times all the slaves beyond the Mississippi, 
and double the number in the whole Union, with- 
out rendering the population, slave and free to- 
gether, so dense as in some parts of China and 
India, where slavery still exists, after thousands 
of years of duration. Theslave territory this side 
the Mississippi is sufficient to accommodate fifty 

times the present number of slaves in the whole 
Union, without rendering the proportion of slaves 
to free very dangerous, or the population more 
dense than in other slaveholding parts of the 
world. Had the slaves been kept from migrating 
to the new territories, Virginia and Maryland 
would now probably have been as pro-slavery as 
South seg yt vis : jetta 

Again: D.as oes not every 
slave territory pen the market for the slaves ?” 
Lanswer, Yes; it extends it in area, but does not 
thereby increase slavery, because the market would 

‘whlnoat the new territory, for 
the slaves which would have 
been born for centarics to come. 

He asks whether such extension “ does not make 
it the interest of the Northern slave States to be- 
come breeders rather than emancipators?’ I an- 
swer, No; it would have precisely the contrary 
effect, as to the interest of a portion of the voters 
in those States. A far greater portion of the pop- 
ulation of Virginia is interested in promoting 
emancipation than of that of South Carolina. 

D. asserts that the existence of slavery depends 
on the value of slaves. It undoubtedly does de- 
pend on their haying .ome value, but their value 
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in the East is still sufficient to sustain the insti- 
tution, and, I presume, from analogy, would be 
sufficient here to sustain it a thousand years 
hence, without any further extension of slave ter- 
ritory. If D. will study history carefully, he will 
find that slavery never owed its extinction any- 
where to the want of value in slaves. 3 

D. has thought fit to mingle his partisan zeal 
with this grave question of philosophy, and charges 
the party in power in 1804 with having been pe 
culiarly corrupt. If he will read the journals of 
Congress, however, he will find that no member 
of the other party moved to apply the ordinance 
of ’87 to Louisiana ; and that the only member of 
the Senate who voted against the immediate abo- 
lition of the African slave trade in Louisiana, be- 
longed to the party which he represents, by im- 
plication, as having been the most pure. 


Pai.apeLpntia, August, 1847. 
Sree AE ars 
For the National Era. 
THE RIGHT OWNER. 


I enjoyed a visit a short time since from am es- 
teemed friend, which resulted in very interesting 
developments. ‘his friend is the possessor of a 
country seat in Otsego county, to which he re- 
sorts during the summer months iu each year. 
[lis principal xresidence is in South Carolina, in 
the region of Chartestun. And, since we were as- 
seciato friemds in the days of boyhood and early 
youth; whenever*he comes to old Utsego he favors 
me with a call. On the occasion of which | now 
speak, | proposed to my friend a ride on the tfol- 
lowing day. He cheerfully assented. And ac- 
cordingly, while it was yet cool, just before the 
sun had risen, with my friend’s fine black horse 
before a light-running carriage, we were whirling 
our way rapidly along the Schenevis valley. We 
occupicd ourselves very pleasantly on the early 
events of life for several miles, when, attracted by 
the movements of the elegant animal which had 
borne us forward with such speed, | inquired of 
my friend his history. He was a jet black, large, 
and of commanding appearance; every limb was 
of the finest mould. My friend, as he tightened 
the rein a little, replied, “Why, don’t you re- 
member seeing this horse before? He was with 
me one year ago, When [ was North. | had then 
just obtained him. [ purchased him of a horse- 
trader on Long Island tor $350, who a little betore 
purchased him on board a vessel in which he had 
been borne from Liverpool, over the Atlantic. 
And (said he) at this moment I would not take 
one cent short of $500 for him.” Said my friend, 
“Were this horse taken from me this night by 
stealth, and removed into any part of our country, 
were he only faithfully advertised, he could be 
very readily secured. Observe,” said he, as he 
pointed with his whip, “that round white spot on 
his right side, and another one directly opposite 
on his left, and then that yonder upon his neck, 
of the size and shape of anegg. Besides, the horse 
has another equally white on his breast of the 
size and shape of a large watch.” We moved 
along with moderate speed, having already come 
some eight or ten miles, when we saw a conve- 
nient watering place by the way, and my friend 
paused a moment to give his horse drink. We 
were nearly opposite an inn, where we observed 
several men gathered upon the stoop in front, ap- 
parently engaged in reading an advertisement 
which an individual was nailing up. As we 
paused, I noticed the attention of the company of 
men was drawn with great interest in the dircc- 
tion of my friend’s horse. And, coming down in 
mass, scanning the noble animal, one says, “ This 
is the very creature.” “ Yes,” says another, “for 
there is the identical white spot marked in the 
advertisement on the left side of the horse.” “And 
there,” said another, “is the white egg there 
on his neck.” While another, advancing to the 
front of the horse, exclaims aloud, “and verily 
here is the watch on the centre of his breast.” 
“ No mistake,” say they all ; “ this is precisely the 
horse marked in the advertisement.” They call 
to the man putting up the advertisement to come 
down and see for himself. He comes along down, 
and pauses a moment by the side of the horse, 
then lays his right hand on the hip, and says, 
“Qld Prince, I have found you at last.” 

My friend, who had remained silent, now said, 
being evidently a little disturbed, “ Your saluta- 
tions, gentlemen, are not very becoming strangers. 
I think I am as well acquainted with the horse as 
any of you.” At this remark of my friend, the 
man by the side of the horse replies, saying, “This 
horse was taken from my stable in the city of Liv- 
erpool about twelve months since ;” and, taking 
an advertisement from his hat, presents it to my 
friend. He examines it attentively, and finds, to 
his astonishment, every peculiarity of the horse 
marked distinctly. Further says the man, “ Do 
you desire more evidence that my claim is just? | 
think, that should you turn him loose into the street, 
testimony would not be wanting to the fact that } 
am his true, genuine old master.” Well, my friend, 
willing to know the whole truth, readily complied 
with his reqnest. The harness was removed from 
the horse, and instantly, on finding himself free, 
he sprang forth, as if designing to clear himself 
from the hands of his present owner, when the 
man, raising his stentorian voice to the highest 
key, says, “Prince, you rascal, what are you 
about?” On hearing this well-known voice, the 
horse stops at once, and, wheeling with his head 
aloft, and his ears pricked, looks upon the man. 
He says, again, “ You scoundrel, you Prince, 
come here to me.” The horse, neighing aloud, 
and raising his heels high into the air, sprang 
forward and came and pressed himself up against 
his old master, with his neck curbed and his 
eyes looking perfect satisfaction. ‘ My fine fel- 
low, Prince,” says he, while with his hand he 
smoothed him on the back, “what have you been 
about this long time? If you love to see your old 
master, you must let him ride you a little.” 
When instantly the horse knelt down, while the 
man strides him ; then rising, without whip, spur, 
or rein, he moves off as proudly as did Bucepha- 
lus when bearing forth Alexander, the world’s 
conquerer. And when the man says right, the 
horse turns to thé right; and when he says /¢?, 
the horse turns to the left; and when he said 
about, the horse wheeled around, facing the com- 
pany, and moved gracefully into their midst ; then 
kneeling, the man dismounted. 

On witnessing this exhibition, my friend, ap- 
proaching the man, says, “{ want no further tes- 
timony to the truthfulness of your claim; and I 
would yield the horse into your hands at any 
sacrifice to myself, rather than separate him from 
a master he so much loves, even though the law 
did not require me to do so.” Says he, “ Meet me 
to-morrow at” such a place, mentioning my name 
and residence, “and you shall have the horse.” 

We then wheeled, and directed our way home- 
ward. And while moving slowly along, | said to 
my friend, “How many slaves do you own ?”? 
“ Twenty-five” was the reply. “Well, have not 
those slaves as perfect a right to leave you, and 
return to Africa, or go where they please, as the 
man who claims this horse has to take him to Liv- 
erpool?” “Indeed,” says my friend, “your in- 
quiry astonishes me. ‘This canng be a just prin- 
ciple. .1 will, however, listen to the arguments 
you have to aduce.”” “ Whose property were the 
colored men you hold as your slaves while in Af- 
rica, on their native soil? Evidently they were 
their own men ; for surely no man can have a natu- 
ral title to his fellow man as his property. Then 
whose were they when they were forcibly BeiZ 
and presented for sale to the slave traflickers ? 
They were their own. There cannot be a more 
flagrant crime than characterizes such an act of 
seizure. Whose were the colored men you now 
hold as slaves, when the slave traffickers purchased 
them, and placed them on board the slave ship, 
and they were borne over the high seas? They 
were evidently their own. For men who en- 
gage in this traffie are, by the just laws of our 
country, denominated pirates, and they should be 

unished as such. Well, then, I ask again, whose 
Gare the colored men and their children whom 
you hold as slaves when they were purchased for 
money, and confined in the slave rhart, and adver- 
tised for sale, and highly recommended for their 
excellent qualities ?” 
mony ; they were their own men, and they are 
still their own men, though they are retained iv 
me as my property. As the true owner of cn 

came to me, and proved satisfactorily ns 

he was his owner, 80 have you convinced me tha 
the colored men I hold “* eloves opt — —_ 
ment the uine title to themselves ; an“ & 
ly as I am about fe ave el gio t csi 
hands of the Englis 5 8 : 
slaves their freedom ; for it is their —S it 
is sin to withhold it from them. pal —— 

Worcester, N. Y., July 10, as 





ration FROM LIvERPOOL.— 
PD Soc pcre that upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand souls have, from Liverpool alone, 
quitted their native land within the last six 





months, chiefly to the United States. 


Ah, I need no further testi- 
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D MEXICO—PLAN OF Pa- 
sagem —— CONTINENTAL UNION, 

“ There is a mysterious connection between the 
destinies of this country and those of Mexico.” 
Such was a sentiment expressed by Mr. Calhoun 
in his celebrated speech on the war question last 
winter. Whether that far-seeing Senator had in 
his mind all the reasons that might suggest such 
a remark, it is not necessary to inquire. We 
adopt and repeat the sentiment: “There is a 
mysterious connection between the destinies of 
this country and those of Mexico.” 

At the beginning of the century, few, if any, 
statesmen foresaw the rapid growth of the United 
States, or the bearings of this growth on the 
fortunes of the Spanish dominion in North 
America. During the last ten years of the last 
century, we were humbly negotiating for the 
free navigation of the Mississippi; and Congress 
instructed Mr. Carmichael, in 1790, to urge on 
the Spanish Government, as inducements to con- 
cede this, the considerations, that the United 
States would be a safer neighbor than Britain, to 
Spain ; that conquest was repugnant to the genius 
of our Government; that it was “not our interest 
to cross the Mississippi for ages ;” that it “it never 
will be our interest to remain connected with those who 
do.” In the beginning of this century, all that 
President Jefferson asked of Napoleon, was, the 
cession of New Orleans and of the Floridas, with 
the Mississippi as the final boundary of our pos- 
sessions ; and at last he was fairly forced to take 
the whole of Louisiana ! 

How shortsighted is the wisdom of the wisest ! 
Some of those statesmen have lived to see the seat 
of American empire transferred from the Atlantic 
slope to the West of the Alleghanies, and the 
Mississippi river, which was to be the porpelual 
western boundary of American territory, passing 
far to the east of its central point ! 

Now, cast your eye on the map of North Amer- 
ica. An energetic race of people, speaking one 
language, assimilated under one system of free 
institutions favorable to the utmost development of 
human faculties, has taken possession of the best 
portion of the continent, stretching from the great 
chain of inland seas on the north to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south, and indented on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard with numerous commodious and se- 
cure harbors. It has acquired not only the free, 
but the sole navigation of the central river of the 
Mississippi valley. It has secured every harbor 
on the northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico. It 
passes beyond the Mississippi—builds States upon 
its western shores—sweeps onward above the for- 
tieth parallel of latitude, to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, surmounts those formidable barriers, pours 
down their western declivities, and, in 1846, finds 
itself in safe possession of seven degrees of the 
Pacific coast. It has belted the continent with its 
power—one people, one language, one mind, pre- 
vailing from ocean to ocean. The Government 
which fifty years ago trembled for its stability 
at the bare idea of colonization beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, is now sending the mail to American col- 
onists across the Rocky Mountains. 

The people who have accomplished these re- 
sults, meantime, have multiplied from three to 
twenty millions, and the old world is now pouring 
its hundreds of thousands, the excess of its popu- 
lation, into the country which they have opened. 

But it was only above the fortieth degree of 
latitude that their energies had scope, and the tide 
of population could roll onward to the Pacific. 
Below that, reaching down ten degrees to the 
Gulf of Mexico, progress was arrested a short 
distance beyond the Mississippi, not by natural 
barriers—mountains, lakes, or deserts—but by 
another empire, running up from the sixteenth de- 
gree of latitude to near the thirtieth, in a narrow 
slip between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean, and thence upwards from thirty to forty- 
two degrees, between the Pacific on one side 
and two-thirds of the western boundary of this 
country, on the other; and this boundary, not 

natural, but artificial, depending upon parch- 
ment deeds and titles. The portion of Mexico 
thus bounded, pressed upon by the restless ener- 
gies of the United States, constitutes its larger 
portion, and yet contains scarcely any population, 
while the whole of Mexico has but eight souls to 
the square mile. The race which made it an em- 
pire, is scarcely one-eighth of the entire popula- 
tion, and has failed to establish institutions favor- 
able to the assimilation of the various classes of 
people under its ascendency, or to the development 
of their energies. The people languish. Five 
millions, when we were three, they are now only 
seven millions, while we are twenty. Agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, are all at a stand. Civ- 
ilization struggles for life. 

What is to be expected when two such races, 
80 contrasted in all the elements of power, are 
yet brought into immediate juxtaposition, with- 
out the impediment of any natural barrier—a 
vast wilderness owned by the one, inviting the 
reckless adventurers of the other? Texas is first 
settled, then annexed.. This would have taken 
place, even though the Curse which hastened that 
event, and has alloyed its consequences with evils 
not yet fully disclosed, had not been the immediate 
cause. 

But the stronger race has overleaped its limits ; 
it has passed to the Neuces, and then, by a second 
thought, to the Rio Grande, thus adding, at one 
stroke, three hundred thousand square miles to 
its territory, grasping one-third of the western 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico, and bringing itself 
a thousand miles nearer the Pacific. The weaker 
race feels itself aggrieved ; and for good reason. 
It has been foully dealt with. What has hap- 
pened, would have happened, had there been no 
Slavery to precipitate the result by means repug- 
nant to fair dealing—but, it would have taken 
place by the operation of natural causes, probably 
in such a way as Justice might have sanctioned. 

Has the force of these natural causes, however, 
now spent itself?’ Have we acquired a natural 

boundary? Have we a sufficient number of safe 
ports on the western shore of the Gulf? Have 
we a free, ready, safe outlet to the Pacific? Has 
the tide of foreign immigration ceased swelling 
towards our shores? Has the Stronger Race lost 
any of its daring, its reckless energy? Has the 
Weaker become more united, more vigorous, more 
enterprising? ‘There is yet an immense tract of 
country bordering on “I’exas, separatéd from it— 
no, united to it—by a river; scarcely settled, 
often disaffected _to the Central Government, a 
portion of it hardly amenable to its rule. It bor- 
ders the Pacific, embracing on that coast the best 
harbors in the world—it touches lower down on 
the Gulf. Again, Slavery, availing itself of the 
working of natural causes, and international dif- 
ficulties and irritations, precipitates a result 
which would, without its interference, have been 
accomplished more slowly, more safely, and, at 
the same time, honorably. American troops are 
marched to the extreme limits of a territory, 
which, to say the most, was of doubtful jurisdiction. 
War is the consequence, and the first step is the 
seizure of the very tract of country we have de- 
scribed. California and New Mexico and Chi- 
huahua, are over-run and conquered—and now 
American dominion, by force of arms, (a new and 
perilous method. of advance in this country,) has 
made a reach of five degrees to the twenty-fifth 
parallel of north latitude, circling one-half of the 
Gulf of Mexico, stretching from its shores to the 
Pacific—where, to its seven degrees of coast held 
in 1846, it has added seventeen degrees in 1847! | 

But, these violent accomplishments have cost 
the stronger race, blood, and treasure, and honor, 
and awakened in its own bosom the elements of 
terrific discord. They have outraged, and hum- 
bled, and desolated the weaker race, and aroused 
in it a fierce national antipathy. We have gain- 
ed immense territory, won many battles, made 
many “heroes’—but the Government has on its 
hands a domestic question which threatens its 
stability, and a foreign difficulty which seems to 

_Settlement. At this hour, the capital of 
Mexico is doubtless resounding with the reveille 





of the American soldiery—its Central Govern- 
ment has probably ceased to exist—its States alone 
carry on governmental functions. And now com- 
mence our most serious difficulties. What next 
is to be done? 

1. “Make peace”” Ay—if you can. Suppose 
General Scott find a Central Government, and 
it be willing to concede all that is demanded. 
Peace is made. One-third of Mexico is left in 
our possession. Our armies are withdrawn : then 
begins the battle at home—the great, decisive 
struggle between Slavery and Freedom. Must 
we say it? That struggle, we fear, we are sure, 
will terminate in the triumph of Slavery. The 
Curse will move like a pestilence over the new 
territory acquired, till it overshadow the west- 
ern boundary of the continent, poisoning every 
department, every institution of our conntry. 
And would Mexico then be safe? Look again at 
the map. What natural boundary is there, until 
the whole be taken? That would be the bold 
aim of the Slave Power, unless, indeed, the reac- 
tion in this country, produced by its tyranny, 
should become so great as to overthrow the Un- 
ion. We want to see peace upon no such terms. 
The idea of being involved in the “deep damna- 
tion” of a career of conquest, carried on at the 
will and for the benefit of Slavery, is too abhor- 
rent to be endured by any American citizen who 
is not prepared to defy the moral sentiment of the 
world, and war against the throne of God. 

Besides, New Mexico and Chihuahua have 
now, and California soon will have, a population 
entitling them to admission into the Union. But, 
independent communities of people, as they would 
be, would have the right to elect, for themselves, 
whether to seek admittance into the Union, or 
stay out of it—whether to acknowledge the 
Government of the United States, or not. Such 
is the doctrine of the Democratic party and of 
Southern statesmen, in relation to Territories of 
this. Union. Will thoy falcify them as It regurds 
other Territories? But, suppose the Territorics 
acquired, and organized into States of this Union, 
could they not then secede? If Mr. Calhoun is 
right, they could. How, then, would such a peace 
as is contemplated be permanent, or secure the 
objects aimed at by the war? 

Suppose, however, General Scott should find no 
Government to treat with? 

2. “Tle must then set up a provisional Govern- 
ment, and treat with that.” A precious device of 
statesmanship! How would this conciliate the 
Mexican people? How would it comport with 
the American principle of self-government, to 
force upon an unwilling people a Government at 
the point of the bayonet? Low would it suit our 
economical, peace-loving, limited Government, to 
sustain a strong standing army in a neighboring 
country, for the purpose of keeping its disaffected 
population in subjection to the rule of the con- 
queror? 

The whole project is an absurdity. 

3. “Call back the armies, then, and let us re- 
turn to just where we were at the beginning of 
the contest.” This supposes an amount of justice 
and stern self-denial, on the part of the American 
People and their Government, which it is almost 
idle to talk of, and which, if possessed by them, 
would have prevented any collision at all with 
Mexico. Is it not a waste of time to insist upon 
what we know will not be done? 

4. “Let the Government adopt as its maxim, 
‘ No territory, and it will be easy to secure peace.” 
Just as idle as the preceding proposition, and not 
half so sincere. We could vespect a man who 
would urge this, on the ground of justice and 
magnanimous dealing—but this is not the motive. 
If it be urged in sincerity, it is done with the un- 
worthy purpose of evading the issue between Sla- 
very and Freedom, and of thus securing the tran- 
quillity of the country, at the hazard of its com- 
plete overthrow by the insidious influences of thes 
former; but, in most cases, it is insisted upon asa 
mere device for obtaining a party triumph—party 
managers being fully aware that it is sheer trick- 
ery. “No territory!” Let any party go into a 
Presidential canvass with that motto emblazoned 
on its banners, and its doom will be sealed; or 
else, the whole history of this nation is a lie. 

5. What does the Administration meditate ? 
A writer having eaid—“Speak as much as you 
will of the peace party in Mexico, such a party 
does not exist. ‘To have peace, the first thing to 
be done is to create this party, sustain it, treat 
with it, put it in power, and keep an army there, 
perhaps for years, to maintain peace, and the 
peace party, at the head of affairs”—the Wash- 
ington Union remarks : 

“ We are not aware of what course our Govern- 
ment may pursue in this predicament; but we 
can scarcely be mistaken in supposing that the 
war will be prosecuted with greater vigor. We 
must subdue these guerilleros, and keep open a 
free communication between the capital and the 
coast. We must teach these Mexicans that we 
are superior to them in energy as well as in our 
military skill and military resources. We must 
impress them with a deep conviction that their true 
interest is peace with us—now, and in all future 
time. Acting upon these high principles, we will 
prosecute the war with greater means, a sterner 
will, and with irresistible vigor. If they are 
not sufficiently beaten to make them seek for 
peace, we must beat them again and again—coerce 
them at every available point, scatter their gue- 


rilleros, occupy their towns, and levy more con- 
tributions upon their inhabitants.” 


Bloodthirstiness, and extreme folly! Does the 
Union suppose the American People would be 
willing to send out volunteers, involve themselves 
in inextricable debt, concentrate more and more 
power in the hands of the Executive, keep up a 
large standing army, just for the purpose of mur- 
dering the Mexicans, till they abjectly submitted, 
or were exterminated? Whatever else they may 
do, they would turn out any Administration that 
could contemplate such an atrocity. 

6. What, then, is to be done? Suppose, inas- 
much as Slavery and War have hurried the march 
of American Empire, and plunged us into “ fight- 
ings without and fears within,” we now divorce 
American Progress from those baleful influences, 
and anticipate the course of events, by proclaim- 
ing the cessation of all hostilities on our side, and 
in all good faith, in a proper way, submitting 
to every State in Mexico, having the requisite 
number of inhabitants, the proposition to enter, 
if it so choose, into the American Union, upon a 
footing of equality with the original States. This 
plan may seem startling, but let us examine— 

First, its relations to Justice ; 

Secondly, to the Federal Constitution ; 

Thirdly, to Expediency. 
~ Few persons deny the right of a State to dis- 
solve its connection with the rest, for good and 
sufficient reason, of which it must be the sole 
judge. The New England States have the right, 
to-day, to secede from a Government which has 
been prostituted to the support of Slavery, and to 
set up for themselves. We have never questioned 
the right of South Carolina to do what she has so 
often threatened ; nor will Southern statesmen, 
who have always been in the habit of contemplat- 
ing a dissolution of the Union in certain contin- 
gencies, dispute this right of independent elec- 
tion, in a State, whether she shall remain in the 
Union or go out of it. While in it, of course, she 
is bound to obey the laws it constitutionally im- 
poses. The alternative is, obedience or secession. 
We always denounced the foul dealing of the 
United States towards Mexico, and opposed the 
annexation of Texas, on account of its relation to 
slavery, but never doubted its perfect right to 
dispose of itself as it saw proper. We maintained 
the same position as to the right of the settlers 
and natives of Oregon to dispose of their terri- 
tory. 

Tn relation to right or justice, then, there could 





not be the slightest objection to the submission of a 
Proposition of annexation to each of the sovereign 
States of Mexico, or ,to the free acceptance by 
each of such a proposition. Free acceptance, for 
each should be left perfectly free to decide for 


itself, and its decision ought then to be respected. 


_ The second question regards the constitutional- 
uy, on our part, of such an act.: This, if we un- 
derstand the matter, has been settled by prece- 
dent. The American. People have ratified the 
purchase, by Jefferson, of. foreign territory; and 





the same authority has ratified the act of the 
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American Congress, in passing a joint resolution 
for the annexation of a foreign State. If a foreign 
slave State could thus be annexed, there can be 
no doubt as to the power to annex, in @ similar 
way, a foreign free State, or any number 0 hem. 
We shall not now go behind that act of Con- 
gress, and its ratification by the American People. 

The great question to be discussed, then, con- 
cerns the expediency ef such annexation ; and 
here we must take a wide range, as the subject is 
of vast importance, and embraces many points of 
view. 

First, as to the practicability (one element of 
expediency) of extending our Government over 
this immense territory. Some may doubt, but we 
have always held that the peculiar political sys- 
tem of this country is specially adapted to ex- 
tended empire. State Governments will prevent 
the oppression of local interests by the Central 
Government, and provide of themselves efficiently 
for their promotion; and we can see no reason 
why the great interests of peace and war, com- 
merce with foreign nations and between the 
States, the public lands, and the treatment of the 
aborigines, of the whole continent, may not be as 
well cared for by one Central or Federal Govern- 
ment, as by many. Thus far, the extension of 
territory and multiplication of States, by weak- 
ening the proportionate power of faction, and, gen- 
erally, of local interests, adding to the dignity of 
the Federal Government, and increasing national 
spirit, have strengthened the bonds of union. 
The States were in far more danger during the 
last war, and before it, of falling apart, than they 
have ever been since. 

In a few years, a State, formed in Oregon, will 
be knocking for admission into the Union. By 
the Constitution, it is provided that the election 
for President shall be held on one day in all 
the States. Congress, when the State of Oregon 
shall have been admitted, will be obliged to amend 
the law on this subject, so that the election may 
be held at an earlier day, to allow time for the 
transmission of the vote in Oregon. Last Thurs- 
day, the news was received in this city of the 
arrival of Messrs. Shaw and Bolden, at St. Louis, 
on the Sth instant, direct from Oregon, having left 
the frontier settlements on the 5th of May—three 
months from the frontier of the Oregon settlements to 
St. Louis? And yet, no one dreams of the impossi- 
bility of extending our Federal Government over 
Oregon. American enterprise, we know, availing 
itself of the discoveries of modern times, will, in 
due season, annihilate distance, and bring this por- 
tion of our Pacific empire in close fellowship with 
the old States. Now, there is scarcely any part of 
Mexico, which, even at this time, without the con- 
struction of suitable roads, may not be reached 
within one-third of the time required for the 
journey to the mouth of the Columbia; the greater 
portion of it is as readily accessible as our terri- 
tory between St. Louis and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and a large portion of it is far more so. 
We go from Washington to New Orleans in 
seven days; from New Orleans to Vera Cruz in 
three or four; from Vera Cruz to the city of 

Mexico in four more. With proper improve- 
ments, we shall be able to reach the city of Mex- 
ico from the capital of the United States in 
twelve or thirteen days, and by the telegraphic 
wires receive intelligence from there in a few 
hours! The city of Mexico, be it remembered, 
is in the 19th dégree of north latitude, while 
the Mexican territory stretches up as high as 
42 degrees ; so that a great portion of it lies still 
nearer the United States. Yucatan, bending up- 
wards, as if to approximate still more closely, in- 
dents the Gulf to a point as high as 2244 degrees. 
The truth is, a glance at the map will show that 
Mexico and the United States constitute one geo- 
graphical system, all the parts of which may be 
easily made aceessible to each other, between 
which intelligence may be rapidly communicated, 
all of which, if under on political system, would 
possess a remarkable community of interests. 

So much for the practicability of the project. 
Let us glance at its advantages. 

It would extend the principle of free trade, 
already in active operation between the States of 
this Union, to nearly the whole North American 
continent. 

It would give to Mexico the principle of Reli- 
gious Toleration, without interfering with her 
religious faith. 

It would establish, throughout her borders, free 
institutions. 

It would confer upon her people personal secu- 
rit 

It would open the way for, and hold out induce- 
ments to, enterprising immigrants. 

It would bring her soil under a better cultiva- 
tion, stimulate the growth of manufactures, and 
augment indefinitely her commerce. 

It would lead to the institution of the Common 
School system of education. 

It would put an end to military rule and wast- 
ing revolutions. 

It would open to the New England manufactur- 
ers a new and valuable market for their wares. 
Hitherto our trade with Mexico has been incon- 
siderable, considering the proximity and wealth 
of the two countries; and, for many years before 
the war, it had been steadily decreasing, while 
England was carrying on a profitable and brisk 
commerce with her. 

It would add vastly to the commerce of this 
whole country, and open a new field for the enter- 
prise of our citizens. 

It would increase the power and influence of 
the Union, and forever put to rest all projects for 
the establishment of a monarchical system upon 
this continent, and for the play of European in- 
terests and tactics. 

It would settle our present difficulty with Mex- 
ico at once, without any unpleasant controversies 
about indemnity, without any humiliation to our 
sister Republic, without leaving one trace of ani- 
mosity, without suffering to remain open any 
question for future wrangling, any opportunity or 
chance for future collision. 

It would establish the peace of the continent 
on 2 perpetual basis. 

It would secure tg the Federal Government 
what is in fact becoming indispensable to the main- 
tenance of our possessions on the Pacific—the right 
of way across the isthmus, for the construction of a 
canal. It is idle to think of maintaining long the 
integrity of our Pacific empire, if we cannot 
reach it unless by an overland journey of three 
months, or a sea voyage of six. A canal through 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec will bring New Or- 
leans within twelve or fourteen days of the mouth 
of the Columbia river, and enable the Govern- 
ment at Washington to send despatches to Co- 
lumbia, and receive answers thence, within a pe- 
riod of thirty days. 

It would secure the control of the mines which 








Nineteen of these States, it will be seen, have 
the requisite amount of population for States of 
this Union, They would add thirty-eight Sena- 
tors and about eighty Representatives to the Con- 
gress of the United States. But each of these 
States is non-slaveholding ; and, according to the 
favorite doctrine of Mr. Calhoun and South Car- 
olina, each State must determine and regulate its 
own peculiar institutions. Hence, the question 
of slavery, as raised by the war, would be settled 
at once, satisfactorily to the free States, to the 
advantage of the cause of Human Rights, and in 
such & way as not to offend the State pride of the 
slave States. 

Two questions would remain to be disposed 
of—that relating to the Public Lands, and that 
relating to the Public Debt. Both could be 
united and settled, by the assumption of the Pub- 
lic Debt by the Federal Government, and the ces- 
sion to it, as an equivalent, of the Public Lands. 
The details of this arrangement could be attended 
to in due time, so as at once to satisfy all credit- 
ors, and not impose upon our present States. ? 

Some might object, that this wholesale admis- 
sion of Mexico would give to Catholicism an undue 
influence in this country ; but they forget that 
Protestantism asks no aid from legislation. It de- 
mands entire toleration, a divorce of State and 
Church, as it regards the General Government, 
and that the rights of conscience shall never be 
abridged—this is all. If, in the open field of 
controversy, without Governmental interference 
on one side or the other, it cannot maintain it- 
self against Catholicism, it is not of God, but of 
man—it is not Truth, but Falsehood. We can- 
not apprehend danger from the free collision of 
mind with mind opinion with opinion, system 
with system—thi Truth, in the long run, will 
commend itself, ayd a Lie, as Carlyle has it, can- 
not live forever. 

Others may object, that the population of Mex- 
ico is heterogeneous, ignorant, unfitted for re- 
publican institutions. It is no more heteroge- 
neous than the hordes of immigrants who are pour- 
ing in upon us every year, but whom we find be- 
coming rapidly assimilated and elevated, under 
the predominant influence of our strong native 
population and regonerating institutions. There 
will be enough intelligence, and virtue, ayd mas- 
ter-energy, in this country, to maintain the ascend- 
ency in the Federal Legislature. It is true, the 
population of Mexicois comparatively uneducated ; 
but statistics show that, number for number, its 
inhabitants are as generally educated, at least, as 
those of South Carolina and some other Southern 
States, which are nevertheless deemed capable of 
maintaining republican institutions. 

We can see but one alternative worthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Either back out of the con- 
troversy, bring back our armies, withdraw all our 
posts within the Nueces, leave Mexico to recover 
from the anarchy to which we have reduced her ; 07, 
make use of our present position to save her from 
anarchy, and ourselves from dishonor, by giving 
her States the privilege of becoming equal mem- 
bers of our own political family. True, they might 
at first regard the overture with distrust ; but let 
patience have its work. By uniform kindness, 
and forbearance, and every demonstration that 
could inspire confidence, convince them that the 
proposition was made in good faith, and that the 
decision of each State for itself should be respect- 
ed; or, if the Central Government should be in 
existence, address the proposition to it. If this 
alternative be rejected, if the small policy of tak- 
ing a portion of Mexican territory be adopted, 
then, we say, it will be a burning disgrace to re- 
fuse to apply to it the guaranties of personal free- 
dom contained in the ordinance of 1787. 

The annexation of the Mexican States on the 
plan proposed, always, of course, with their own 
free will and consent, Would complete our continen- 
tal boundaries South, secure usa basis of 4,000,000 
of square miles for our empire, establish Freedom 
as the fundanféntal and uffthangeable Law of the 
North American continent, and give Republican- 
ism the perpetual ascendency over all other forms 
of Government. The United States would ‘ap- 
pear then before the world, not as the robber of a 
sister Republic, but its greatest benefactor; not 
as the Foe, but the Friend of Christendom. Can 
the Administration rise to the full height of this 
idea? Will it have the magnanimity to disdain 
all petty efforts to dismember Mexico, to abhor 
all bloody schemes to coerce Mexico, to trample 
under foot all base conspiracies to extend slavery, 
and embrace the grand conception which would 
really enlarge the area of Freedom, by the frater- 
nal offer to free Mexico, of a name and place in 
our Union, which would then, indeed, be the glory 
of the Earth. 


THE CITY OF WASHINGTON—THE REPORT 
OF THE MAYOR, 


The report of the Mayor, made on the 26th ult., 
to the Board of Aldermen, and Common Council, 
contains many items which may be of interest to 
those who would know something of the seat of 
the Federal Government. 

First, we have the number of buildings erected 
in the city from 1840 to 1846, inclusive, as follows: 
1840, 1841, 1842. 1643, 1944. 1845. 1846. ‘Total. 
178 216 295 325 399 390 241 2,044 

It would seem from this that the year 1944 was 
quite prosperous. A large portion of these build- 
ings are substantial brick edifices. 

The total number of houses in the city is 5,765, 
so that more than one-third have been put up 
within the last six years. Allowing six persons 
to each house, the population must be 34,590— 
nearly double what it was in 1830. 

Brick-pavel footway, laid down last year, 
82,182 square feet. 

Stone flag footway, laid down last year, 5,500 
square feet. 

Streets opened, graded, and extended, since the 
city was incorporated in 1802, 34 miles—costing 
$450,000. 

For the execution of these works of improve- 
ment, for the support of the poor and infirm, and 
for the public schools, the inhabitants have been 
taxed to the aggregate amount of $2,390,505, and 
a debt of several hundred thousand dollars has 
been created. 

The real property of the Government in the 
city is valued at $7,622,879. This being free from 
taxation, the burden of improvement has been 
borne by the citizens. 5 

The original proprietors of the soil conveyed to 
the United States a moiety of the 24,000 lots in 
which the city was laid off. Most of these have 
been sold; the sum realized, $800,000, has been 
placed in the Treasury of the Government, and 
not more than a fourth or fifth part has been ap- 
plied to the purpose designated by the donors. 

The assessed value and taxation of the city, 
from 1839 to 1847, is a8 follows: 
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The amount of taxes remaining unpaid on the 
Ist of July, from the year 1839 to the year 1846, 
was $130,000, of which $110,000 is estimated as 
collectable. This, added to the amount which 
will be yielded by the assessment of the present 
year, Will constitute an amount of revenue due the 
Corporation on the ist January next, of $200,000, 
exclusive of the sum of $30,000, which will accrue 
to the General Fund for licenses, &c. 

Reference is made to the Washington Asylum, 
in the infirmary department of which 196 desti- 
tute and infirm persons were relieved during the 
year, of whom 51 were non-residents. 

In the penitentiary department there were 350 
inmates through the year, of whom 309 served out 
their times, eloped, or deceased, leaving 41 in the 
house on the 30th of June last. These were com- 
mitted for drunkenness, vagrancy, and other mi- 
nor offences. 

Disbursed during the year, for the sup- 
port of the poor, aged, and infirm, of 
the Intendant’s family, the resident 


student, and for the penitentiary  - $7,529 
Support of lunatics —- - : - 335 
Guardians ofthe poor- - -— - 364 
Pigtitem - ce el 200 
Intendant’s salary wiet tail Yona 500 


8,928 


The report recommends that provision be made 
for the out-door poor. 

“The rent of stalls and stands in the several 
market-houses have continued to increase. ‘The 


proceeds of the several market-houses were as 
follows : 


From the Western Market - - - $273.07 
From the Centre Market - - = - 5,959.75 
From the Northern Market - - 467.49 
From the Eastern Market - - - 346.25 

$7,046.56 


“This is an increase of more than one thou- 
sand dollars over the receipts of the preceding 
ear. 
“ The reports of the measurers and inspectors 
of lumber, fuel, &c., furnish the following aggre- 
gate quantities of the various articles measured 
and inspected by them during the year: 


Lumber - - - - 4,959,796 feet. 


Wood - - - - 33,194 cords. 
Coal - - - - - 3.800 bushels. 
Hay and straw - - - 1,744 tons. 
Flour . - - . 950 barrels. 


Whiskey, &c.  - - 14,830 gallons. 


“It is proper to state, in explanation of the 
above returns, that a great part of the lumber 
brought to the city is purchased from the vessels 
on the previous Port Deposite measurement, and 
is not inspected and remeasured here, although 
the law requires that it should be.” 

The free schools, the number of which is rather 
limited, are well spoken of. The number of pay 
scholars, says the report, is insufficient to defray 
the expense of assistant teachers, and yet the pop- 
ularity of the schools has so much increased the 
number of free pupils, as to make it impossible to 
dispense with the services of assistants, unless the 
number of scholars admitted be arbitrarily limit- 
ed. Further legislation, to meet this difficulty, is 
recommended. 

In consequence of the failure of Congress, at 
its last session, to act upon the amendments to the 
city charter, submitted to the appropriate com- 
mittee, the report suggests the propriety of lay- 
ing the question again before the people, during 
the present year, so that all resident citizens of 
full age may express their will. 

The Mayor remarks, in his report, that the 
pleasure derived from this favorable view of the 
progress of the city would be very much dimin- 
ished, “if, with the growth of the city, we could 
not regard with satisfaction its character for 
health, morals, and temperance. In these partic- 
ulars, the city of Washington; I am happy to feel 
able to affirm, can be compared with any other of 
our country. We can appeal to our bills of mor- 
tality in proof of the first ; and in evidence of the 
latter, we can refer to the uninterrupted good 
order, the general and marked observance of the 
Sabbath among us, the rare appearance of drunk- 
enness in our streets, and the entire absence of 
inebriety or disorder, even on the National An- 
niversary.” 

This is a pretty fair representation of the char- 
acter of Washington, so far as it goes. Drunk- 
enness is rare, the Sabbath is observed with al- 
most New England decorum, and good order is 
everywhere observable. The chief drawbacks to 
the city, that we know of, are slavery and the 
slave trade; but the former, thank God, is de- 
creasing ; and the latter, we hope, will at no dis- 
tant period be put down by an enlightened public 
sentiment. As it is, it is carried on to a less 
extent than formerly, and less openly. Were it 
not for these evils, we know of no city more agree- 
able as a place of residence. We hope—we shall 
labor, for their speedy extinction. It cannot be 
that the eleven hundred enlightened citizens of 
Washington who, a few years ago, signed a me- 
morial to Congress against slavery and the slave 
trade in this District, have changed their senti- 
ments, or regard them now with any more favor 
than they did then. It is our intention, when we 
can lay our hands upon the materials, to present 
statistics in regard to these evils, which may be 
of some interest 





JOHN HOWARD BRYANT. 


We have noticed with pleasure, in the report of 
the proceedings of Liberty meetings in Illinois, 
the name of John H. Bryant, Esq., a younger 
brother of William C. Bryant, so honorably 
known in American literature. He emigrated to 
the West in 1831, and in 1832 sat down at 
Princeton, Bureau county, as a squatter or inhab- 
itantt of the public lands not yet brought into the 
market. When these lands were afterwards of- 
fered for sale, he purchased a farm bordering on a 
fine grove, or “the timber,” as woods of the 
Prairie are termed. He has held several public 
offices, one of which was that of Recorder of Bu- 
reau county, but which he resigned for the purpose 
of devoting himself to agriculture. He has found 
leisure, however, for intellectual culture, and has 
written several poems which would not suffer in 
comparison with those of his elder brother. Like 
him, he describes nature minutely and effectively, 
but with the eye of a lover and enthusiast. Ina 
piece called the “Indian Summer,” he thus dis- 
courses on that beautiful peculiarity of the Amer- 
ican climate, as it is witnessed in the Prairies of 
the West: 

“ The woodland foliage now 
Is gathered by the wild November blast, 


Even the thick leaves upon the poplar’s bough 
Are fallen to the last. 


“The mighty vines, which round 
The forest trunks their slender branches bind, 
Their crimson foliage shaken to the ground, 
Swing naked in the wind. 


“Some living green remains, 
By the clear brook that shines along the lawn; 
But the sear grass stands white o’er all the plains, 
And the bright flowers are gone. 


“O’er the wide plains that lie 

A desolate seene, the fires of antumn spread, 
And nightly on the dark walls of the sky 

A ruddy brightness shed. 


“But these, these are thy charms— 
Mild airs and tempered light upon the lea, 
And the year holds no time within its arms 
That doth resemble thee. 


“The sunny no n is thine, 
Soft, golden, noiseless as the dead of night, 
And hues that in the flushed horizon shine, 
At eve and early light.” 


Hiere is another picture of the quiet beauty of 
his home, copied from his “Day in Autumn :” 


“One ramble through the woods with me, 
Thou companion of my days! 
These mighty woods, how quietly 
They sleep in Autumn’s golden haze! 


“The gay leaves, twinkling in the breeze, 
Still to the forest. branches cling; 
They lie like blossoms on the trees— 
e brightest blossoms of the spring. 


“ Flowers linger in each sheltered nook, 
And still the cheerful song of bird, 

And murmur of the bee and brook, 
Through all the quiet groves are heard. 


“And bell of kine, that, sauntering, browse, 
And squirrel chirping as he hides, 

Where gorgeously, with crimson boughs, 
The creeper clothes the oak’s gray sides. 


“How mild the light in all the skies! 
Hew balmily the south wind blows! 

The smile of around us lies, 
His rest is in this deep repose. 

“These whispers of the flowing air, 
These waters that in music fall, 

- ‘These sounds of peaceful life declare 

The Lord that keeps and hushes all.’” 


Like his brother, be has been a member of the 





Democratic party, but the course of the managers 


of that party, in relation to slavery and the an- 
nexation of Texas, has induced him to take his 
stand with the Liberty party. From a late num- 
ber of the Chicago Citizen we copy the following 
spirited song by him, written for the Liberty cel- 
ebration at Princeton on the 3d of last month: 
UPWARD! ONWARD! 
Upward, onward, is our watchword: 
Though the winds blow good or ill, 


Though the sky be fair or stormy, 
These shall be our watchwords still. 


Upward, onward, in the battle 
Waged for freedom and the right, 
Never resting, never weary, 
Till a victory crowns the fight. 


Upward, onward, pressing forward 
Till each bondman’s chains shall fall, 

Till the flag that floats above us, 
Liberty proclaims to all. 


Waking every morn to duty, 
Ere its hours shall pass away, 
Let some act of love or merey 
Crown the labors of the day. 
Lo! a better day is coming, 
Brighter prospects ope before ; 
Spread your banner to the breezes— 
pward, onward, evermore! 


—_—_~s———— 


CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 


The anniversary of Emancipation in the Brit- 
ish West Indies was celebrated at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in an appropriate manner. [Ilon. 
William B. Calhoun took the chair at 10 o’clock 
A.M. Prayer was offered by the venerable Dr. 
Osgood, a veteran Abolitionist. An address of 
an hour and a half followed, from IH. B. Stanton, 
Esq., of Boston, which is spoken of as one of his 
most brilliant efforts. At 1 P. M., five hundred 
gentlemen and ladies sat down to an excellent 
collation, provided by the ladies of Springfield. 
A poem was read, written for the occasion by Rev. 
Mr. 'Trafton;and addresses delivered and toasts 
offered by Hon. W. B. Calhoun, R. B. Hubbard, 
Esq., Dr. Lyman, and H. B. Stanton In the 
evening, the latter gentleman addressed a crowd- 
ed audience, presenting abundance of proof that 
the free States have been the political supporters 
of Slavery. Everything passed off well, and to 
the popular acceptance, and it is believed that the 
cause of Freedom has received a new impulse in 
that section of Western Massachusetts. 

— J.@, W. 


RAILROAD FROM CINCINNATI TO ST, LOUIS, 


We are glad to see a movement made for the 
construction of a railroad from Cincinnati to St. 
Louis. This will be one of the most important 
works in the whole country, and, in fact, may be 
regarded as absolutely necessary, if the Cincin- 
natians and the people of Southern Ohio and In- 
diana expect to realize the full benefits of the 
works they havealready in operation. A railroad 
along the Lakes, opening a continuous line of rail- 
way from Buffalo to Chicago, and Chicago to the 
Mississippi, would invite much of the trade which 
now flows to Cincinnati from the West. A 
railroad from the latter place to St. Louis will, in 
any contingency, secure the prosperity of both 
those cities, and of the vast region of country with 
which they are more immediately connected. 

A meeting of gentlemen favorable to its con- 
struction was held in Cincinnati on the evening 
of the 9th instant, and a committee, consisting of 
James Hall, S. P. Chase, E. D. Mansfield, W. 
Neff, and George Carlisle, was appointed to pre- 
pare and report resolutions for another meeting, 
which was to be held on the 11th, when Judge 
Huntington, of Indiana, Governor Bebb, and other 
gentlemen, were to address the citizens. 

Cincinnati has already reaped benefits so vast 
from her railroads and canals, that we cannot 
doubt that she will evince her usual enterprise in 
tapping the valiey of the Wabash, and taking an- 
other great stride towards becoming the mart of 
the West. 


MOVEMENTS IN WISCONSIN, 





A Liberty msss meeting was held at Milwaukie, 
on the 16th ultimo, which seems to have been 
very effective. A man named A. V. Fryer, at 
one period during the meeting, moved a series of 
resolutions antagonistic to its objects, setting forth, 
among other things, that Milwaukie would be in- 
jured by Anti-Slavery agitation; that no confi- 
dence was to be attached to any party that abused 
Whig and Democrat, Jackson and Clay, Web- 
ster and Calhoun; extending also an invitation 
to “our Southern brethren travelling East, to 
take the route via Galena to Milwaukie;”’ and 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
OFFICE, 

Our friends visiting New York may spend ay 
hour very agreeably at the office of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, at No. \¢ 
Spruce street. It has regular files of the Anti. 
Slavery papers of this country and of Europe, and 
a capital assortment of Anti-Slavery publications 
They will find Mr. Harned a most obliging ang 
amiable man. 


— 


CONVENTION QUESTION IN KENTUCKY, 


The Frankfort Yeoman says that it has no dou))t 
that of the actual vote polled lately in Kentucky. 
on the Convention question, a majority of 30 000 
will appear in favor of the Convention, . ad per- 
haps 10,000 over a constitutional majority. The 
question will then have to be submitted to the 
People once more. 


a 


GENERAL ELECTIONS TO TAKE PLACE, 


—_— 


The following general elections are yet to take 
place : 
Maine, Sept.6 Michigan, Nov. | 
Vermont, Sept. 7 Mississippi, Noy. | 
Georgia, Oct. 4 Louisiana, Nov. | 
Arkansas, Oct. 4 Texas, Nov. 2 
Florida, Oct. 4 New York, Nov. 2 
Maryland, Oct. 6 New Jersey, Novy.» 
South Carolina, Oct. 11 Massachusetts, Noy. s 
Pennsylvania, Oct. 12 Delaware, Nov. 9 
Ohio, Oct. 12 
—_——>—_—___ 
THE BETTER WAY; OR THE WIFE'S 
VICTORY. 


We must apologize to the fair author of the ad- 
mirable story commenced on the 4th page of this 
week’s Eva, for the mistake made by the printer 
in her name. The reader will please read M;; 
Emma D. ©. Southworth, instead of Susan D. EF 
Southworth. The story will be concluded next 
week; and we have the promise of a “sequel” to 
t. 


_ 


ageoghacly 
A SPECTACLE, 

We were informed, as our paper was about to 
go to press, that last Saturday afternoon, a coffe 
of slaves, to the number of one hundred, was 
marched over the Long Bridge, across the Poto 
mac, in broad daylight, in full view of the Presi 
dent’s House. At the same hour, we presume, the 
United States band of music, which every Satur 
day afternoon is listened to by numerous visiters 
to the President’s grounds, was playing, with 
patriotic fervor, “ Hail Columbia” or “ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

When will the hour come when the city of 
Washington, the beautiful capital of this great 
Republic, shall be relieved from the disgrace of 
such spectacles? 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Westminster Review. (Republication.) 
Leonard Seott & Co.: New York. 
Washington, Pennsylvania Avenue 
The contents of this number are: “ Persian Po 

etry, Birds of Jamaica, Trial of the Earl of Som- 

erset, International Law, Popular Life of George 

Fox, Year of Consolation, Currency Principles 

Foreign Literature and Correspondence, Critical 

and Miscellaneous Notices.” 

The article on the Trial of the Earl of Somer 
set is highly interesting. but does not clear up al! 
the mysteries attending the death of Sir ‘Thomas 
Overbury. 

A most favorable review is given of the great 
work of our countryman, Mr. Wheaton, on Inter 
national Law. The reviewer says, that his work 
on the Elements of International Law, published 
some ten years ago, established his reputation in 
Europe as a jurist of some note. “He now ap 
pears,” it is added, “in the mixed character of 
jurist and historian ; and we are of opinion that 
he has rendered distinguished services to an in- 
teresting branch of historical inquiry.” 

The “Life of George Fox” is an article which 
will command great attention. 


July, 134 
W. Adam, agent 





Lirz oF Mrs. Gopotpuin, by JoHN Evetyn, of Woolton 
Esq. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This is the life of an extraordinary woman, by 
a charming writer, “now first published, as we 
learn, and edited by Samuel Lord, Bishop of Ox 
ford.” 





closing with the following: “that to secure the 
peace and permanence of the Union(!) and of the 
city of Milwaukie in particular, and to avoid 
such measures as may eventuate in the effusion 
of blood, the meeting hereby resolves peacefully 
to disperse.” 

Mr. Fryer remarked, that he did not expect to 
carry the resolutions in such a meeting as that, 
“but if the ministers and churches of Milwaukie 
had been represented at the meeting, he would 
have done so !” 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Liberty Association, July 14th, the following res- 
olution was passed : 

“'That we approbate the decision of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Liberty party, in deciding 
to call a Convention, to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice President, the ensuing au- 
tumn. 


————_— 


JOHN G, FEE, 


The reader will find, in another column, a com- 
munication from John G. Fee, in relation to the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, of New York. Mr. Fee is a young 
minister, able, courageous, and persevering. He 
is the son of a large slaveholder in Kentucky, but 
is himself a sound, sensible Abolitionist. Like 
a wise and fearless man, he maintains his ground 
in his native State, (Ken.) and is devotedly labor- 
ing for her regeneration. We knew him while 
he was yet a student at Lane Seminary, many 
years ago, and watched his course with much 
anxiety, from the time when he began to take an 
interest in the discussion of slavery, till he took 
an open, a bold, and consistent position on that 
subject. He has done much, suffered much, but 
without noise or parade; content to bear the 
cross, Without seeking, in this world, the crown, of 
martyrdom. ‘The time is hastening on, when 
many spirits of this noble order will be revealed 
in the slave States. 


——_s>—-— 


OLD ALTAMONT. 


In the Saturday News of this city, we find the 
following notice of “old Altamont”—a relic of a 
past age, and familiar with all the scenes of the 
Revolution : S 


“ Reader, as you pass by the Treasury build- 
ing, you will discover an old colored man sitting 
‘solitary and alone,’ eking out a precarious and 
I fear very scanty subsistence, by selling a few 
apples, when he should be receiving a pension 
from his country. Do not pass him without a 
friendly salutation, even if you have not a dime 
or a half dime to bestow to relieve his necessities, 
for you will find him the repository of much in- 
formation connected with past events. He will 
not only give you the pedigree of all the F.F. V/s, 
(white and colored,) but of all the quadruped 
aristocracy, from the time of North Star and 
Gray Medley down to the celebrated Bosten. 
He trained racers at Mount Vernon and the 
Hermitage, first for old Lund Washington, the 
father of Bushrod, and then for Gen. Jackson in 
the West. Such was his skill, that he might be 
called the black William R. Johnson of his day— 
the old hero’s horses were so successful under his 
management, that the darkics took up the idea, 
that it was effected by ‘kungering’ ; 
“This fine old specimen of the negro ancein 
regime was with his young master, Capt. George 
Washington, in several prominent battles of the 
Revolution, ending with the siege of York, where 
he witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis. ‘Old 
General George’ is his first love, and ‘General 
Jackson’ his last, from whom he bears honorable 
testimonials of worth. Le admits that the boys 
of the present day, Scott and Taylor, are very 
fair, but nothing to old George and Gen. Jack- 
son, kaze why, they have never penned up San- 
ter Anna, as General George did the British at 
York, and as General Jackson did at Orleans, 
and the Ingins at the Horse Shoe” It is in vain 
you tell him that the battles of Buena Vista and 
Cerro Gordo will compare with any in history— 
you cannot convince him that they are equal to 
“the old time fights, in which he used to partici- 
pate—‘ the people haint the patriotism dey had in 
the old time? What is most astonishing is, that 
old Altamont is a black Democrat—quite as rare a 
thing, I believe, as a black swan—and a great ad- 
mirer of the Irish; and I warn you beforehand, 
that, if you desire a place in his affections, you 





Margaret Godolphin, one of the ladies at the 
corrupt Court of Charles the Second, seems to 
have lived only to prove that the fairest and sweet- 
est flower may sometimes grow amid the most 
loathsome corruption. A more beautifal portrait- 
ure of saint-like character has perhaps never been 
drawn. 





THs Wortp We Live In. By Mrs. Ellis. New York: }) 
Appleton & Co. 

This book is well entitled to a place in the 
“ Literary Miscellany of Choice Books.” 

Mrs. Ellis is a prolific writer, and is distinguish 
ed by her vigorous, comprehensive, and practical 
views. Not having time or space now for an ex- 
tended notice of this new work, we cannot do bet- 
ter than name the topics discussed by her, we 
need not say, ina masterly style: Original State 
of Society ; Standard of Moral Excellence ; Uni- 
versal Activity; Onward Movements; Unpro- 
ductive Effort; Physical Hinderances; Natural 
Tendencies; Social Influences; Claims of the 
Poor; Education of Circumstances ; Education of 
Schools; Slight Hints on Great Principles. 

This shows the range of her topics, and the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the preface will disclose 
the main purpose of the book: 

“ There is no aspect of the present more hope 
ful for the future than that which evinces an in 
creasing tendency in the public mind towards 
subjects connected with the prevention rather than 
the cure of some of our prevailing social evils.” 





Morceavx Cuorsts pEs AuTnuRS Mopernrs A L’USAGE 
pe LA Jeunesse; with a translation of the new and id 
omatic phrases which occur in the work By F. M. Ro 
wan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is one of the many admirable school books 
for the young, issued by D. Appleton & Co, of 
New York. 

The design of this volume is, to give the young 
student a knowledge of the French language as it 
is now spoken and written; and, with this view, 
liberal extracts, wisely made, under the control of 
a fine taste, are furnished from Balzac, Dumas, 
Guizot, Hugo, Jarnin, Lamartine, Merle D’Au- 
bigne, Michelet, Sue, Thiers, Tocqueville, and 
other standard French authors. 

The compiler says, that his chief object is to ex 
emplify the idiomatic construction of the Fre neh 
language as now spoken, and as it is presented in 
the works of the modern authors of France, “ with- 
out the risk ofsullying the mind of the young reader 
by an introduction to such scenes and principles 
as but too often disgrace the pages of writers who 
would be an honor to humanity, were their sev- 
eral qualities but equal to their genius.” 

The work is handsomely printed and firmly 

bound. 





Gopey’s Lapvy’s Boox. Edited by Mrs. S.J, Hale. Se? 
tember, 1847. Philadelphia: Louis A. Godey. 
There are two beautiful plates in Godley * 
Lady’s Book for September, one representing 2 
little maiden, artlessly reclining, with a lamb 
sleeping on her bosom—the very image of purity 
The other, a fine view of New York bay. Be- 
side these, we have three engravings of model 
cottages, three in the Ladies’ Work Department 
and one in the fine arts. 
Some of the contributions are excellent. This 
number, indeed, is more than usually entertain- 
ing. 
Granam’s American Montuty- September, 1347. Geo 
R. Graham, editor. Philadelphia. ws 
The embellishments of this attractive periodi- 
cal are also uncommonly striking. One is a very 
rich plate from Salvator Rosa’s painting of Ja- 
cob’s Dream. It is not often we notice an en- 
graving so highly finished. In addition to this 
are two others, “ The First Loss,” and “ Victoria, 
Princess Royal,’ a plump, delicious looking little 
body. ‘ , , 
Cooper's “Islets of the Gulf” is continued in 
this number with unabated interest ; and Ged- 
man’s “Slaver,” which has excited so much in- 





must say nothing to disparage his old Generals 
or the Gray stock” . 


terest, is concluded. 
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Menor or Tue Rev. E. P. Lovesoy. With an Introdue- 
tion by Joun Quincy Apams, New York: W. Harned. 
This book is more than worth its price, for the 
grand introduction by the venerable Adams, and 
the noble speech of Lovejoy, when alone he stood 
up against his accusers, and vindicated his cause, 
and his fixed determination to do or die. 





Youne America’s Macazine. Edited by Gzorce W. 
Licut. No. iv. 


The longer this periodical is continued, the bet- 
ter we like it, It contains contributions from 
some of the best minds of the country, and its se- 
lections are admirably adapted to elevate the taste 
and expand the views of young men. 

It is very neatly got up, and published every 

_ two months, at Boston, at $1.20 a year. 
eae ates 

xp We have just received the following new 
publications from Harper & Brothers, New 
York : 

The Power of the Soul over the Body. By George 
Moore, M. D. 

Men, Women, and Books. By Leigh Hunt. 

The Good Genius that turned everything ito Gold. 
By Brothers Mayhew. 

They are all for sale by F. Taylor, Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, Washington. We shall notice them 
at the earliest opportunity. 

gece 

We take occasion to say, that having had an 
opportunity of secing many of the standard clas- 
sical school books of Appleton & Co., New York, 
we can bear our testimony to their great value, 
so far as we have examined them. A catalogue 
of them lay upon our table a few days ago, but 
unfortunately it has been mislaid, or we should 
direct more particular attention to them. 





GENERAL NEWS. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FROM THE ARMY—GEN, 
SCOTT'S MARCH UPON MEXICO, 





We have at last important and certain news 
from the Army, by the United States steamer 
Fashion, Capt. Ivy, who arrived at New Orleans 
on the evening of the 6th instant, from Vera 
Cruz, bringing dates from that place to the 2d 
instant, and from Puebla to the 30th. The news 
was published at New Orleans on the 7th, and 
reached this place on the afternoon of the 14th. 
It is one month later. 

It shows that all the reports recently published 
of Gen. Scott’s advance upon the capital and its 
seizure were fabulous. Congress having passed 
an act denouncing any one as a traitor who might 
propose peace, Santa Anna referred Mr. Buchan- 
an’s proposition to that body, not wishing to incur 
the penalty of the law. After many efforts, a 
quorum was at last obtained, but Congress then 
refused to act upon the proposition, as it belonged 
to the Executive to take the initiative, and there- 
fore referred the whole matter back to Santa 
Anna 

Meantime, the peace party was growing stron- 
ger. The British Minister, Mr. Bankhead, was 
using his utmost efforts to induce the Mexican 
Government to negotiate ; and in this he was sec- 
onded by all the foreign residents, who were ex- 
tremely anxious that Gen. Scott should not enter 
the city. 

It was believed that Santa Anna was desirous 
of peace, but Gen. Valencia had arrived at the 
city with a force of 5,000 men; the fortifications 
were all completed ; according to report, the whole 
amount of the Mexican forces assembled in the 
capital was 29,000 ; and his generals were resolved 
on one more battle. THe was accordingly over- 
ruled. Whether the battle would be given in the 
city, or at some distance this side, was doubtful. 

Gen. Scott was at Puebla, with 12,000 men, 
awaiting the force under Gen. Pierce, which 
would augment his army to 15,000, well appoint- 
ed in every respect. Gen. Pierce had had a brush 
with the guerilleros at the National Bridge, and 
killed a large number of them. A force under 
Gen. Smith was sent to meet him at Perote; and 
as soon as he arrived at Puebla, the whole army, 
it was believed, would move at once upon Mexico. 
Everything denoted an immediate march. Of the 
result, neither the Americans nor foreigners en- 
tertained any doubt. The Mexicans would be 
routed, if they offered resistance ; the city would 
be taken. 

Lieut. Tipton, of the Rifles, and Lieut. Stur- 
geon, of the Pennsylvania regiment, had died. 

Gen. Shields’s health was nearly establisked. 

Lieut. Whipple, the lassoed gentleman, was not 
killed, but taken prisoner ; and accounts had been 
received from him, announcing that he had been 
treated with great kindness. 

The prisoners in Mexico were still unreleased, 
and expected to continue so till Scott’s entry into 
the capital. 

Tabasco had been evacuated by order of Com- 
modore Perry, in consequence of sickness, as was 
said—in consequence of the risk attending the at- 
tempt to maintain it against a large force of the 
Mexicans, it was reported. 

The health of the city of Vera Cruz was im- 
proving—only nine dying per day. 

Gen. Almonte had been sent to Tulancingo. 

Gen. Alvarez was in the capital, in the middle 
of July. 

Mr. Trist had been sick, but was recovering. 

One or two evil-disposed persons had been wri- 
ting horrible accounts to Mexico of the excesses 
of the Americans at Puebla. The letters of one 
of them were intercepted, the writer was arrest- 
ed, and confessed that he had done it merely as a 
joke! 

The Southern volunteers, contrary to expecta- 
tion, were suffering far more from sickness than 
the Northern troops. The New York and South 
Carolina regiments had been side by side, but, 
while very few of the former were on the sick 
list, the latter can turn out but 400, out of a force 
of 900. Of the remaining 500, 140 have died, 200 
have been left sick in the rear, the rest were in 
the hospital at Puebla. 

Mexico had heen partially overflowed. 

From all accounts, it seems that everything is 
yet undecided, and we may expect great news 
800n. 

Mr. Kendall closes a letter from Puebla, dated 
July 30th, as follows: 

“T must close this letter with a few speculations 
ofmy own. There is now every indication that 
the army will move upon the capital in the course 
of the coming six days; and it is more than prob- 
able that the hardest fight yet will be at the city 
of Mexico. This is the opinion of the majority. 
Santa Anna, however much he may be averse to 
it, can hardly avoid a battle, although he will 
still creep out of it if possible. 

[“ No one not in all the secrets can know any- 
thing with certainty, but there are yet strong rea- 
sons to believe that the English legation is exert- 
ing every influence to keep the Americans out of 
the capital ; and, to effect this, Santa Anna has 
been tampered with, and golden showers, of Amer- 
ican coinage, mind you, have been made to rise 
before him. 

“The English do not want to see us in the city 
of Mexico; they have interests of their own to 
subserve, and are fearful the American hold upon 
be shattered Republic will soon be too strong to 
" a: be onceyt to their great detriment. 
United Stat iate peace is made, why, then, the 
North es can help herself to such portion of 
nat eran as she may covet, while Eng- 
lay hold of territory te hes becteamment’’ 

“The obstinacy of Congress, the deep hatred 
of the hw se th A gress, e deep ott 
hold Santa Anna 4 o Sea a the slig : 
probably will ocean She oniithen ade the : 
of the Engl ish we being carried oa The ‘iio 
. 4 . m- 
ing fortnight will tell the story. No wonder the 
English are anxious to see this war brought to a 
close, for it has already proved most disastrous to 
their heavy mercantile interests in the count 
and its continuance must hasten its utter ruin, in 
more ways than one. 

Difficult as it now is to get letters off to the 


\ 


Coast, I shall continue to attempt it, for the events | 


of the comi t with in- 

cet mine men ust be rem 

“P.S. I might mention, as an item of interest 

to his numerous friends,| that Gen. Shields is 
here and in good health, “I'he health of the army 
Continues to improve, and a large portion of the 
soldiers may now be said to be acclimated.” 

__ ltis somewhat remarkable. that the National 
Intelligencer republishes all this letter except the 
Part included by usin brackets, We suppose it 


must have been accidentally omitted in “ making 


up,” for it is the most important portion of the 
letter. 
a 


IMPORTANT ARMY NEWSs, 
FROM GEN. TAYLOR’S DIVISION. 


_ The steamer Ohio, Capt J. Swiler, jun. ar- 
rived at New Orleans from Brazos Santiago, 
touching at Galveston. She left the Brazos on 
nn the 3ist ult. and Galveston on the 2d 
inst. 

By this arrival, says the Picayune, we have the 
Matamoros Flag of the 28th ult. We give first 
of all the Flag’s account of the “ rumors” in cir- 
culation there in regard to Gen. Scott : 

It has been rumored here for a week past that 
Gen. Scott had arrived in the city of Mexico, 
with a loss of 300 men ; and we learn from good 
authority that positive intelligence had been re- 
ceived here to that effect ; but whether he had a 
fight at Rio Frio or in the city itself, at what 
time arrived there, with other particulars, ap- 
pear to he matters of uncertainty. If the brig- 
ades of Generals Pillow and Cadwallader joined 
the commander-in-chief at Puebla, his force must 
have numbered upwards of 12,000 men, with 
which he could have easily overcome all opposi- 
tion. It is asserted here, that Gen. Valencia, at 
last accounts, had left San Luis for the city of 
Mexico with a large force. 

Gen. Taylor's Advance—The Flag states that 
the old hero, in a speech delivered at the com- 
memoration dinner, given on the 4th of July, at 
Monterey, intimated his intention to move on 
San Luis Potosi on the 15th inst. The welcome 
news was received by the company with thunders 
of applause. 

Urrea—The 2d Dragoons —A. letter was receiv- 
ed on Monday, by the commandant at Matamoros, 
from Gen. Hopping, stating that he had received 
information that Gen. Urrea was on this side of 
the mountains with some 4,000 men, and request- 
ing a squadron of dragoons. 

A letter in the Picayune, from Monterey, dated 
July 14th, says: 

Communications were received from Gen. 
Wool last night, by Gen. Taylor, transmitting 
papers from the city of Mexico to the 20th ult. 
They contain the intelligence of the offer of the 
United States Government to negotiate, made by 
Mr. Trist, which is stated as the Rio Grande to 
36 degrees, and from thence to the Pacific Ocean, 
for a boundary, the United States to indemnify 
Mexico, by money, for the land thus ceded. The 
British Minister has expressed his opinion that 
this offer is highly favorable to Mexico, and such 
a& one as she can accept in justice to herself, 
without compromising her dignity or honor. The 
Mexican press, however, regard this offer quite 
as outrageous as all former ones, and pronounce 
it out of the question to accept it, still breathing 
the most warlike language, denouncing the Unit- 
ed States, and striving to excite the people. Some 
of the papers speak of it as if it were a mere suse 
on the part of Gen. Scott, to enable him to obtain 
reinforcements, and urges the Mexicans not to 
pause or relax in their energies to drive back and 
repulse the enemy. 

The Mississippi and North Carolina regiments 
are suffering severely, and have been for some 
time, from chills and fevers, and diarrhoeas, but 
principally the latter. The average number of 
deaths in each regiment is about three a day for a 
fortnight ; the sick list of the North Carolina 
regiment is now about 150—that of the Missis- 
sippi about 100. There are about 120 on the 
sick list of the Virginia regiment, but they are 
disorders that yield readily to medicine. 


VERY LATE FROM OREGON AND CALI- 
FORNIA, 


We copy the following from the St. Louis pa- 
pers of last Thursday : 


Among the passengers last night on board the 
Tributary, from St. Joseph, were Messrs. Shaw 
and Bolder, direct from Oregon. They left the 
frontier settlements of that country on the 5th of 
May, and-arrived at St. Joseph on the 27th ult., 
having made the trip in eighty-three days. The 
company to which they were attached was composed 
of nineteen persons, three or four of whom stopped 
on the route. They met with little difficulty on 
the route, except from the Pawnees, who levied 
contributions upon them, in the shape of clothes, 
tobacco, a few mules, &c. Their danger might 
have been more serious, had it not been for the in- 
tervention of an old chief, who gave them the 
protection of forty of his warriors, for a fifteen 
miles race, and then deemed their services of sufti- 
cient value to enforce a further contribution. 

These gentlemen inform us that the emigrants 
to California and Oregon were making very hand- 
some progress, being some twenty-five days ahead 
of the time usually occupied by the emigrants. 
One company, Davidson’s, was met at Big Sandy, 
and two at Green river. The Mormons, with six 
hundred and seventy-six wagons, were met at the 
forks of the Platte, on their route to California. 
The “Twelve Apostles,” as they are called, were 
at Fort Bridges, and it was understood that the 
Mormons would not proceed this season further 
than the neighborhood of the Salt Lake. All the 
emigrants, as we have said, were getting along 
very well. 

At Fort Hall these gentlemen met with Mr. 
Samuel Brannan and four others, who had arrfved 
there for the purpose of piloting the emigrants on 
the route to California. From Mr. Brannan, who 
is described as the editor of the California Star, 
they obtained information up to the 25th of May ; 
the most important of which is, that Colonel Fre- 
mont had been placed under arrest by General 
Kearny, for disobedience of orders, and ordered 
to the United States for trial. He either had 
left, or would leave immediately, for the States. 
Commodore Stockton was also on his way home. 
The American fleet was engaged in operations 
against Mazatlan, Acapulco, and other towns in 
Lower California, and the troops had been order- 
ed in the same direction. General Kearny, it 
was understood, would leave for California in 
time to reach home in September. Things were 
not in a very quiet or settled condition. 

These gentlemen add, if possible, to the horror 
of the accounts heretofore received in relation to 
the sufferings of the emigrating parties which 
failed to reach California last winter. Seventy- 
three of them perished in the snow and from fam- 
ine, and the living survived only by feasting on 
their dead companions. 

A memorial to Congress states that Oregon can 
already furnish, at short notice, 5,000 barrels of 
flour for the use of our Pacific squadron, 3,000 
barrels of beef, and 2,000 barrels of pork. Lum- 
ber, tar, pitch, flax, and hemp, can be hereafter 
supplied, if a demand should be created for them. 
It asks for confirmation of locations already 
made, for grants of lands for educational pur- 
poses, and for a steam towboat on the Columbia, 
and recommends a railroad to the States. The 
wind blows down the river five months in the 
year, and vessels are said to be two months in 
sailing up one hundred miles, whilst the difficulty 
could be easily overcome by steam, and a large 
trade opened with the Pacific. 

The Oregon treaty, by which the boundary 
was settled with Great Britain, seems not to be 
very popular with the American emigrants. 


oh Salling ce 
From the New York Sun of Angust 13. 
FROM RIO JANEIRO, 


We have received our regular files of Portu- 
guese papers at Rio, reaching to the 22d June. 
The funeral ceremonies of the Imperial Prince 
Alfonzo were celebrated on the 14th with great 
pomp. An immense concourse of people was 
present, including the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, all officers civil and 
military, and all ministers and consuls. The mil- 


royal guard of archers, the national guard, and 
the Ist regiment of the troops of the line. Their 
appearance was imposing in the extreme. The 
remains of the Prince were deposited in the vaults 
of San Antonio. His age was twenty-seven months. 
The Jornal do Commercio, after condoling upon 
his loss, says that a singular fatality seems to fol- 
low the presumptive heirs of the illustrious house 
of Braganza, several of their Princes having fallen 
before reaching the throne. The Jornal hopes 
that the Queen will soon be blessed with another 
son, to fill the loss which all now so profoundly 
lament. 


—_—_»———— 


MAILS FOR HAVANA. 


It is stated in the Sun of this morning, on the 
authority of a reliable source in Washington, 
that a contract for carrying a mail twice per 
month, between Charleston and Havana, has been 
awarded by the Postmaster General to Messrs. 
Mordecai & Glourand, a wealthy and enter- 
prising firm of Charleston. They aye to imme- 
diately build two large ocean steamers, of 1,000 
tons each, of such model and make, that, if re- 
quired, they can be converted into war steamers 
with despatch. It also stated, that the enterpris- 
ing contractors have determined to build their 
vessels in Baltimore—thus giving our mechanics 
an opportunity to enter the list as rivals for speed 
and model in the construction of mail steamers. 

Baltimore Patriot. 














SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


The Convention came to a vote on yesterday 


popressalipe ais contest was on the ist and 


Sec. 1. In all elections, every white male citi- 


zen above the age of twenty-one y having 
resided in the State on rear next ng any 
election, shall be entitled to vote at such election ; 


and every white male inhabitant of th afe 
said, who may be a resident of the State at e 





time of the adeption of this Constitution, shall 


itary escort of the royal family consisted of the | 





have the right of voting as aforesaid; but no such 
citizen or inhabitant shall be entitled to vote ex- 
cept in the district or county in which he shall 
actually reside at the time of such election. 

The first section was agreed to—yeas 82, nays 


60. 

Sec. 2. All votes shall be given by ballot. 

The second section was. agreed to—yeas 95, 
nays 40.—Sangamon Journal. 





ELECTIONS, 


The elections, on the whole, do not appear to be 
favorable to the Democrats. They lose some of 
their candidates, and where they elect them it is 
generally by greatly reduced majorities. 

The Washington Union says that they have lost 
one member in Indiana, gained one in Kentucky, 
lost one certainly in Alabama, are in danger of 
being beaten on the gubernatorial vote in the 
same State, and have no cheering news from 
Tennessce. 

Henley, whose distri¢t in Indiana has hitherto 
given a large Democratic majority, is clected by 
a majority of 42 votes. He voted on the final 
question last winter against the Wilmot Proviso. 

Owen, who voted against it throughout, is de- 
feated by a large majority, in a Democratic dis- 
trict. It is stated that Judge Embree played a 
cunning game, reading everywhere from former 
infidelic publications of Mr. Owen, thus enlisting 
the religious feelings of the community against 
him. Perhaps so; but when the whole truth 
shall be known, it will be seen, we doubt not, that 
his conduct on the Wilmot Proviso was greatly 
detrimental to him. 

Wick, who also opposed the Proviso, is elected 
by a very reduced majority. 

There is a large increase of the Whig vote in 
Tennessee for Governor, and the Whigs hope 
that their candidate is elected. 


a 


THE RESULT. 


The results of the elections, thus far, are pre- 
sented in the table below, copied from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. It is, we believe, correct. It 
shows a gain of five Whig members; and it is 
somewhat remarkable, when Jt is considered that 
the Democratic party embraces, in all probability, 
the real majority of the voters of this country, 
that the Democratic vote is generally very much 
reduced. One thing is now pretty certain—the 
Whigs will have a majority in the next House of 
Representatives, imposing upon them a responsi- 
bility by no means agreeable; certainly, not one 
which they are prepared to exereise. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Demecrats. 
Abraham Venable. 


John R. J. Daniel. 
James J. McKay. 


Whigs. 
Thomas L. Clingman. 
Nathaniel Boyden. 
Daniel M. Barringer. 
Augustine H. Shepperd. 
Richard S. Donnell. 
David Outlaw. 

KENTUCKY, 

Whigs. 
Aylett Buckner. 
John B. Thompson. 
Green Adams. 
Garnett Duncan. 
Charles S. Morehead. 
John P. Gaines. 


Democrats 
Lynn Boyd. 
Beverly L. Clarke. 
Samuel O. Peyton. 
Richard French. 


INDIANA, 
Whigs. 
Elisha Embree. 


Democrats. 
Thomas J. Henley. 
Caleb B. Smith. John L. Robinson. 
George G. Dunn. William W. Wick. 
Richard W. Thompson. John Pettit. 

Charles W. Cathcart. 
William Rockhill. 


ALABAMA. 
Whigs. Democrats. 
John Gayle. Sampson W. Harris. 
Henry W. Hilliard. S. W. Inge. 
George 8S. Houston. 
W. R. W. Cobb. 
Franklin W. Bowdon. 
TENNESSEE. 
Whigs. Democrats. 
William M. Cocke. Andrew Johnson. 
John H. Crozier. H L. W. Hill. 


Meredith P. Gentry. 
Washington Barrow. 
William T. Haskell. 

Gen. Neil S. Brown, the Whig candidate, is 
certainly elected Governor, over Aaron V. Brown, 
the present incumbent. 


George W. Jones. 


——.>———_—- 


LIBERTY CONVENTION. 


Pursuant to public notice, the Liberty men of 
Montgomery county met in Convention in Day- 
ton, on Saturday, the 7th inst., to form a ticket to 
be supported at the coming election. 

The meeting was organized by calling Henry 
Williamson to the chair, and appointing R. B. 


Taylor, secretary. 


The Convention then proceeded to make the 
following nominations. 

For representatives, Joseph P. Brown, George 
W. Morris; commissioner, Henry Williamson ; 
treasurer, Hibberd Jewett ; prosecuting attorney, 
David H. Bruen ; poorhouse director, Alfred Le 
Fevre. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That the cause of Human Rights will 
be best advanced and all political reform most 
surely and speedily attained, by a continued and 
firm adherence of the Liverty party to the great 
object for which it was formed, “the overthrow 
of slavery” 

Resolved, That while we are of opinion that 
the nomination of candidates should never be 
omitted, or, too long postponed, and that, in the 
selection of candidates, inflexible adherence to 
the principles and cordial co-operation in the 
measures of the Liberty party should be regarded 
as indispensable qualifications, we are neverthe- 
less satisfied that sound policy and simple justice 
require that a rising and rapidly increasing party 
shculd defer its nominations as long as prudence 
will permit, in order to afford an opportunity for 
consulting the wishes of the largest possible num- 
ber of electors in the choice of candidates; and 
we would therefore suggest to the National Lib- 
erty Convention, about to assemble at Buffalo, the 
propriety of postponing its nominations till May 
or June, 1848. 

Joseph P. Bowen, John Bonner, Luther Bruen, 
George W. Morris, R. B. Taylor, and Henry 
Williamson, were appointed delegates to attend 
the National Liberty Convention, to be held at 
Buffalo in October next. 

Henry Witutamson, President. 

R. B. Taysor, Secretary. 

eh ee 
A CHANGE IN THE POST OFFICE REGULA- 
TIONS, 


On and after Saturday last, postmasters were 
prohibited from forwarding subscriptions for pub- 
lic journals, as they have been in the habit of do- 
ing for a long time past, the regulations which 
conferred this privilege having been rescinded. 
Hereafter, persons desiring to subscribe, or to re- 
new their subscriptions to newspapers, must en- 
close the money ina letter. The postage under 
the new law is very trifling to each individual sub- 
scriber.— National Intelligencer, August 7. 


_>—— 


INDIANA ANTI-SLAVERY ANNIVERSARY. 


The Anniversary of the Indiana State Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held at Salem, Union 
county, September 6th, 1847; also, a State Con- 
vention of the Liberty party, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, at the same place, to appoint delegates to 
attend the National Conventon. Samuel Lewis 
is expected to speak. J. H. 


——$- 


A Broovy Baittr.—The Minden Iris, (pub- 
lished in Claiborne parish, Louisiana) of the 24th 
ult., says that it was informed, by the ranner who 
came for medical aid, that a bloody fight had 
taken place at the Dorchete Bridge, near the line 
of the parish, on the 22d ult. There seems to 
have been two parties, numbering some twelve or 
fifteen men, who mutually agreed to meet at this 
bridge, and settle some old difficulties, by fighting 
with rifles. Two men were killed on the t. 
Their names were Hardy Miller, and a Mr. 
Simpson. Several others were wound<d; one man 
received a mortal wound in the abdomen, and an- 
other had two fingers shot off. Some sixty guns 
were fired. 





An Iwportant Invictment—The New York 
Herald says that the grand jury of the Court of 
Sessions indicted, on Wednesday, H. L. Kellogg, 
captain of the steamboat Niagara, and Hosea 
Birdsell, engineer of the said boat, for man- 
slaughter in the third degree, in causing the death 
of two firemen of the above boat, and scalding 
several of the passengers, by carrying too much 
steam, which blew up the steam chest, thereby 
causing the loss of life and limb. 

pa sap ied Hi 


@Gerorer Rarr, the founder of Economy, a.) 
and the greatest communitist of the age, is ’ 
He departed this life on the 9th instant, aged 92 
years. He was a native of Germany, and emi- 
grated to this country half a century ago with a 
band of followers, with his own peculiar religi 
political, and social views. His niece is his heir- 
ess, but, as celibacy is a peculiarity of their creed, 
the stock will of course soon run out. 





Stavery Excirement.—We learn from the 
Somerset Herald, that the Rev. Mr. Brindle, who 
was appointed by the Philadelphia Conference 
at its last session, to Northampton Cirenit, Vir- 
ginia, has been compelled to leave, in consequence 
of the great opposition he met with, growing out 
of the question of division which has of late dis- 
turbed the peace of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in that quarter. Mr. Brindle has since 
been transferred to Berlia circuit, to {1 the va- 
— occasioned by the death of the Rey. Mr. 

utter. 





Maryann Nominations.—T he Whigs of Som. 
erset county have nominated the following gen- 
tlemen for the Hlouse of Delegates: Benjamin J. 
Dashiell, Sydney C. Long, Levin Tyler, and Na- 
than C. Conner, Esqs. 

The Whigs of Washington county have nomi- 
nated for the House of Delegates: Hezekiah Bo- 
teler, Isanc Motter, James Biays, Robert Fowler 
and George L. Zeigler, Esqs. 





Metancnoty Accipent.—Sivteen Lives Lost— 
On Saturday last, a sailboat returning from St. 
Nicholas to St. Antoine, near Quebec, was cap- 
sized, and of nineteen individuals on board— 
three men and sixteen females—all were drown- 
ed except two of the men and one woman. 

——_s— 


TO WELL EDUCATED YOUNG MEN. 


Young men who have received a good English 
education, and who are accustomed to or are able 
to teach, will receive the detailed particulars of a 
respectable, permanent, and lucrative employment, 
which may be followed in any part of the United 
States, from Maine to Texas, by addressing box 
1913, New York, giving real name and address, 
and good references. 

Editors copying this parapraph will contribute 
to the edification of the masses, besides securing 
employment for hundreds of teachers out of situ- 
ations.— Anglo Saxon. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 





Bereen Point, August 16, 1847. 
“BON SEJOUR.” 

At last I have escaped from the dust and tur- 
moil, the thronging crowd’, the ceaseless din, the 
feverish atmosphere, and ten thousand annoy 
ances of the great city of New York! The om- 
nibuses no longer deafen me with their unending 
clatter, and in these fair, fresh, fragrant fields 
I encounter no hard-faced, hollow-hearted men 
and women of the world, and only a very few 
mosquitoes. How delightful is this brief season 
of respite from the wearying requirements of 
cily life! 

“ Bon Sejour” is indeed one of the most charm- 
ing retreats that I have ever visited ; and I have 
seen most of the watering-places at which the citi- 
zens of the North contrive to spend a month or 
two of the merry summer time. In the first place, 
we are here, so near New York. Bergen Point is 
on the Jersey shore of the famed Passaic, just be- 
tween the beautiful bay of Newark and the mag- 
nificent estuary which forms the noble harbor of 


‘New York. A dozen times a day you can sail to 


the Battery in the swiftest and prettiest little 
steamers that ever dipped their paddles in the 
water ; and if you desire to perform the journey 
by land, one of the finest roads in the States (and 
that’s saying something, nvm, thanks to the in- 
creased appreciation of the genius of Macadam) 
invites you to try the mettle of your favorite 
nag. Then the place itself! A fine old-fashioned 
mansion, surrounded by trees which ave trees, 
and beneath whose grateful shade you can indeed 
realize the delicious picture of Arcadian repose, 
which Virgil has painted for the especial benefit 
of all the beardless generations— 

“recubans sub tegmine fagi.”’ 


In front of the house, a green lawn slopes down 
to the bank of the placid river, beyond which lies 
Staten Island, all dotted over with elegant villas 
and cottages, with their groves and orchards, and 
rich meadows and pleasant fields of corn. Steam- 


ers and yachts, and schooners, and small epft of 
all descriptions, are continually passing and re- 
passing. On all hands your vision is gratified by 
some pleasing feature in the landscape. 

Best of all, here we have no ridiculous preten- 
sions to fashion; no affectation of aristocratic 
folly ; no silly airs of so-called “ exclusives.” But 
we have beautiful women, whe are frank, sincere, 
and natural; and lovely children, who never knew 
a whipping, and who make the house and grounds 
ring with their joyous laughter. Besides, we 
have a very passable assortment of pleasant male 
human beings. who have got beyond the years of 
adolescence, but still retain something of the 
cheerful spirits of that time of fun and frolic and 
hope and awful Latin exercises. 

You can catch fish by the hundred; bass of the 
finest sort, and delicious salt water trout. If ad- 
dicted to gunnery, you can find in the woods 
victims innumerable. If of a meditative turn of 
mind, you can repair to the shade of those ancient 
trees overhanging the river, and compose an epic. 
Where is there a more charming spot than that 
arbor, in which to devour the last novel of Jer- 
rold, or doze over “Dombey & Son ?” 

Is this not indeed a happy retreat? Pray, can- 
not you come here for a week, and for seven days 
feel unlike Atlas? And, at all events, will you 
let me off with this paragraph for a letter? 
Really there is no news. New York is stagnant. 
Nothing is active but the omnibus horses and the 
bile of the editors. 

Joun Smirn Tur YounGER. 


LETTER FROM THE EASTERN SHURE. 





Accompanying the Excursion of the Grand Division 
of the Sons of Temperance to Chestertown—Tem- 
perance Meeting in the Court House— Visit to Dr. 
Allen— Appearance of the Surrounding Country— 
Striking Contrasts of the Results of Free and Slave 
Culture—The Free Colored Farmers of the Easi- 
ern Shore—The Peculiar Office they fulfil—Re- 
flections upon the True Destiny of Maryland. 

Wittow Grove, Kenr Co., Mp., 
August 12, 1847. 

In fulfilment of the intention of which I noti- 
fied you in my Baltimore letter of the 9th, I ac- 
companied the Grand Division of the Sons of 
Temperance on their excursion to Chestertown, 
on Tuesday, and I have remained in this county 
since then, for the purpose of visiting my friend, 
Dr. R. T. Allen, at whose homestead I date this 
letter. 

Although the morning opened rainy, about five 
hundred persons reported themselves in good 
time, thus making up a large company. Every- 
thing in the way of “ comforts for the inner man,” 
within the meaning attached to the term by Tem- 
perance men, had been provided by the energetic 
Committee of Arrangements, at prices which, 
while not too extravagant, paid well ; thus adding 
to the profits of the project, beyond the result of 
the old plan, which was to hire the privileges of 
the lunch and confectionary stands; whereas, in 
this instance, everything was at the risk of the 
Division. Murry’s Band was also on board, and 
added to the cheerfulness of the trip, by playing 
cotillion music for the young folk, who were safely 
permitted to choose their own mode of enjoyment, 
in the absence of the great mischief-maker, who 
converts most of cotillions into reels, to the pro- 
duction of evil results, which could not possibly 
follow dancing under the circumstances of Tues- 
day. We arrived at the Chestertown wharf about 
two o’clock, and disembarked amid general con- 
gratulations at the pleasantness of the trip. We 
were met by the members of a Division of the 
Order lately founded in the village, and escorted 
to the Court House, led by the band, which at- 
tracted a great deal of-attention, especially on the 
part of the colored population, it being composed 
entirely of black men, from Capt. Murry down. 
So soon as the crowded audience could be brought 
to order, Grand Worthy Patriarch Young intro- 
duced the Rev. Grove Deal, M. D., of Baltimore, 
who spoke for about an hour of the principles of 
the Order of Sons of Temperance, aud the T'em- 
perance movement in general, with his aceustom- 
ed zeal and impressivencss of manner, bringing 
facts and arguments to bear with a force that 
could not have failed to produce favorable results. 
Upon the conclusion of Dr. D.’s address, the as- 
semblage was dismissed, with ® benediction by 
Rev. Mr. Tarr, of Baltimore, and the procession 
returned to the steamboat, which immediately de- 
parted, without any such delays or scenes of con- 
fusion, not to say horror, 2s not uncommonly mark 
the departure of excursion boats from the quiet 
villages along the shores of our bay. 

Upon the departure of the steamboat, I took 
my seat ins carriage provided by my friend, Dr. 
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Allen, and left for the ultimate point of my des- 
tination. 

Our ride lay over about ten miles of a section 
of country characterized by the levelness of sur- 
face natural to the greater part of the Eastern 
Shore, and unvaried as such scenes must be, with 


large farms, for the most part, under that luck- 
less system of culture of which 1 shall speak more 
particularly hereafter. The dwellings are “few 
and far between ;” and, consequently, there is 
wanting that hum of busy life which comes up 
from more densely peopled neighborhoods. I 
never met fewer wayfarers, except perhaps in the 
mountainous roads of Virginia. And when, here 
and there, a teamster came in view, he was, instead 
of the “monarch of all he surveyed,” as in many 
parts of the near-by free State of Pennsylvania, 
either a mopish-looking slave, or a white manager or 
hireling, who told you, by his every movement, that 
he had no permanent interest in the soil! And 
then, his team—look at it! The rope traces and 
husk collars, with the absence of everything like 
a breech-band, might be accounted for by the 
levelness of the ground ; but there is a knottiness 
and half-wornedness of these apologies for gear- 
ings, and a shabbiness and shadowiness of the crea- 
tures which wear them, which tell, more plainly 
than words, of the inevitable influence of the 
ever-present Curse upon this beauteous and nat- 
urally fruitful shore ! 

After passing a comfortable evening in the bo- 
som of a pleasant family, unattended by servility, 
(for the Doctor has so far washed his hands of 
the prevailing system as to even refuse to hire 
slaves, thus openly and practically testing and 
maintaining principles which have made him a 
“marked man” in his county,) I secured a sound 
sleep, well protected against that peculiar pest of 
the Shore, the mosquitoes, and was ready next 
morning for seeing whatever was to be seen, and 
enjoying whatever was to be enjoyed. 

During my visit here, I have had frequent op- 
portunities to observe the workings of our “ pecu- 
liar institution.” Contrasts even more striking, 
if possible, than those I described in my letter 
from the Gunpowder settlement, in Baltimore 
county, have met my view. I have, for instance, 
observed a field so covered with thistes, that it 
became impracticable to use it for even grazing 
purposes, until these nuisances were mowed down. 
laying alongside another field of such marked 
cleanliness, that I was utterly puzzled to account 
for the strange contrast, until informed that the 
one was under s/ave, the other under free culture. 
Then the reason was palpable enough! We are 
told, in the biblical history of the origin of our 
race, that briars and thorns were decreed as ac- 
companiments of the toil of the descendants of 
Adam, because he partook of the “ forbidden fruit.” 
Now, whether or not contenting himself to appro- 
priate to his use fruits in whose production he had 
no personal agency, was one element of his trans- 
gression, | will not pretend to determine; but 
certain it is, that we find a striking parallel in 
the use of the fruits of unpaid labor—the “ bread 
of idleness,” as those productions of the ground, 
consumed by non-working slaveholders, may ap- 
propriately be called. Briars and thorns do, in- 
deed, follow this sin against the clearest dictates 
of Nature! 

The greater part of the slaves in this region 
have disappeared, through emancipations by will, 
which, I am assured, are very common, and by a 
branch of the “underground railroad,’ which 
passes up this peninsula, as well as by transfers 
to the South, either directly with their removing 
owners, or through the “soul-drivers.” What 
most forcibly struck me, was the occupancy by 
free colored tenants of some of the farms worn 
out by slave labor, perhaps by the immediate de- 
scendants of the very slaves who wore them out! 
Not only do these appear to be successful, but 
they are, some of them, more so than their white 
neighbors, showing that it only requires the in- 
centive of Freedom to make the muscles beneath 
a black skin as productive as those beneath a 
white one, and demonstrating, very clearly, that 
Mr. Casu isa far better prompter than Mr. Lasu! 
It is the presence of so many of these careful and 
profitable colored tenants, that has mainly stayed 
the arm of cruelty, when those in power would 
fain have carried into execution their oft-repeat- 
ed threat to “expel the free negroes.” During 
the disgracefully cruel movements of the pro- 
slavery ultraists of Maryland, in Convention, 
several years ago, the proprietors of these farms 
were found, in the meetings for protest, taking a 
firm stand against the aims of the selfish few, who 
would, if allowed, ruthlessly drive from the soil 
of the State every colored freeman, in order to 
enhance the value of their slaves as hirelings! 
But there are growing signs of a humaner senti- 
ment, which, it is to be hoped, will be ultimately 
sustained by an enlightened self-interest, that 
shall show that it is only from the presence of the 
black race as slaves, that irreparable injury to 
Maryland is to be feared, not from their presence 
as freemen. Once remove the clog of slavery, and 
there is not another impediment that our-natu- 
rally favored State will not surmount, in that cer- 
tain road to true prosperity which Emancipation 
is yet destined to open. J.E.S. 





BUFFALO CORRESPONDENCE, 


Divisions of the Whig Party in New York—Baltoon 
Ascensions, with a Ducking in Lake Erie. 
Burrato, August 7, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

It is lamentable to see brethren fall out by the 
way. The New York branch of the “ Universal 
Whig Party” was never less harmonious. Every 
string in the old Whig fiddle makes most horri- 
ble discord. The Paganini’s and Herz’s are 
Seward, Greeley, Weed, & Co., of thé one class, 
and Fillmore, Webb, the Albany Statesman, & 
Co., of the other. These cliques are constantly 
playing at cross purposes. The former are the 
Progressive Whigs, while Fillmore & Co. are the 
Conservatives. The Progressives are favorable to 
the Anti-Rent and Land Reformers, and look 
patronizingly upon the Liberty party! The 
Conservatives manifest the most implacable ha- 
tred towards the Anti-Renters and the reforms 
they desire, and are opposed to a coalition with 
anybody but slaveholders. The Progressives ex- 
erted themselves somewhat in favor of universal 
suffrage, when the vote was taken last fall, but 
the Conservatives voted against it, and expressed 
the utmost contempt for the colored man. This 
was the fact with Conservatives generally ; but 
Mr. Fillmore, of this city, turned the cold shoul- 
der upon the colored man, in true non-committal 
style—did not vote at all on the suffrage ques- 
tion! 

Last fall, Mr. Fillmore was out-manceuvred in 
the nomination for Governor, but he bore him- 
self so discreetly and apparently so disinterested- 
ly in relation to it, that it decidedly increased his 
popularity. It was currently circulated, and gen- 
erally believed, among his distant friends, that 
he was poor, and that it would be a great sacri- 
fice for him to accept the ofiice of Governor, as it 
would deprive him of his professional practice, 
and render the support of his family entirely pre- 
carious. But he is known here to possess a for- 
tune which places him beyond dependence. 

It was reported, last spring, that Governor Se- 
ward and Mr. Fillmore had a brotherly conference,, 
at which they both expressed penitential regret 
that the party was not more harmonious, and, in 
conclusion, both pledged fidelity to Whig princi- 
ples and progress. But all this must have been 
imaginary, as the judicial election which followed 
disclosed anything but harmony. The division 
in the Whig ranks probably caused the defeat of 
the Whig candidates of the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals. In this overwhelmingly Whig coun- 
ty of Erie, the Democrats, for the first time in 
many years, succeeded in electing their whole 
county ticket. The Whig ticket was made up of 
Progressives and Conservatives; but they each 
hated the other so badly, that each clique sought 
how they might defeat the other on the same ticket ; 
and they succeeded toadmiration. Many were so 
fanatical in their opposition to Anti-Renters, that 
they voted against their own candidates merely 
because Anti-Renters had propesed to vote for 
them. Governor Seward has no doubt labored 
hard to have the party take a more bold stand 
against slavery. He has also labored more zeal- 
ously than any other man to convince the Liberty 
party that the Whigs are an Anti-Slavery party, 
and that Abolitionists should trust their Anti- 
Slavery work to the Whigs. In both of these he 
has signally failed. Nevertheless, his Anti-Sla- 
very preaching has converted many Whigs to the 
doctrines of the Liberty party, and aroused many 
more to oppose the insolent demands of the South ; 
therefore, let him preach his own doctrine in his 
own way. The Liberty party has too much in- 
tegrity to be swerved from its purpose ; the Whigs 
may improve by his lessons. : 

he celebrated aeronaut, Mr. P. Wise made 
his first ascension from this city, July 31. The 
wind was very strong, and his balloon and car 
rocked fearfully as it shot up into the heavens. 
He swung his hat as he arose above the multi- 
tude, and deafening shouts followed him on his 
way to the clouds. He seemed but the sport of 
every truant wind, gliding, rolling, rocking, 
swinging hither and thither, as its mischievous 
caprice dictated. Soon his whole apparatus a 
peared but a dim speck upon a distant cloud. He 
landed in the village of Williamsville, twelve 
miles from the city, and was most lucky in not 
lling down the church steeple as he descended. 
He says Lake Erie, when viewed from the clouds, 


looked “ like a narrow, ragged pond, at j 
extremity.” And of Niagara Palla; which ae ‘lis 
covered in the dim distance, he says: “The froth 
little bubble had too much the appearance ofa 
foaming glass of London brown stout ¥” to allow hin 
‘to contemplate its grandeur. Having suffered a 
loss, as he said, in his first ascension, because so 
few bought tickets, he was invited to make another, 
that the deficiency might be supplied. Accord- 
ingly, yesterday he took another flight heaven- 
ward, being his sixty-third aerial voyage. 

The day was clear and the wind gentle. He 
arose most beautifully to the height of about a 
mile, and floated leisurely over the city, passing 
on a line nearly parallel and perpendicular to 
Main street. The wind this time bore him over 
the Lake, and he says “a cold chill passed over 
him at the thought of a ducking.” To avoid this, 
he threw ballast overboard, and ascended into 
the next strata of air, hoping to find a northerly 
current to bear himtoward the land. But instead 
of that, he found himself moving up the Lake at 
the rate of 20 miles per hour. This cold water 
prospect did not affect his nervous system favora- 
bly, and, after calling to the captain ofa brig, some 
distance ahead of him, to lower a boat, he made a 
rapid descent towards the water, and danded, waist 
deep in the cooling element, a mile or two beyond 
the brig; there, buoyed up from further sinking 
by the balloon, he was picked up a few minutes 
afterwards by the boat. Although I am decided- 
ly in favor of the “water-cure,” I should prefer 
taking a smaller bath than Lake Eric. 

Yours, very truly, E. W.S. 





Avsany, (N. Y.,.) August 14, 1847. 

Dear Dr. Battery: I hardly know whether you 
are a D.D., or M..D., or a no D. Doctor—but, 
judging from a three years’ acquaintance with your 
“Theory and Practice,” I think I am safe in ad- 
dressing you as “ Doctor,’ 

Enclosed | hand you two dollars, for which I 
wish a weekly (not weally) amount of your valua- 
ble panacea for one year. Many of my friends, 
who have tried your remedy for certain moral 
and political diseases, pronounce it one of the 
best and safest medicines ever discovered, and 
consider its introduction among us as really a 
great and “National Era” Not so, however, 
with all. Certain persons in our midst, who are 
afflicted with “ Colorphobia,” entertain a different 
opinion—but when they have tried the remedy, 
in almost every case, (and some of them very ob- 
stinate ones.) the disease has been entirely cured 
or its influence very much weakened—particu- 
larly where the medicine has regularly been taken 
and the directions strictly regarded. Its effect 
upon persons troubled with this disease is very 
peculiar, and in some instances rather amusing. 
{t seems to operate upon them very much as wa- 
ter does upon persons afflicted with hydrophobia. 
Some, after taking a few doses; exhibit consider- 
able nervous excitement—a slight shuddering— 
and short, rather incoherent mutierings. These, 
however, by patient, persevering treatment, soon 


‘lose their bad symptoms, begin to relish the med- 


icine, and at length are fully cured. Others, who 
have long suffered from this disease, and upon 
whom it is deeply seated, often at sight of the 
directions are seized with convulsions, and when 
the medicine is handed to them, dash it to the 
ground, or with demoniac grasp gulp down a 
large dose ; violent spasms ensue, the countenance 
is distorted, and a strong desire to do mischief is 
evinced, all the while expectorating large quanti- 
ties of bile, and railing at the inventor and his 
medicine as a humbug and a nuisance. These 
require peculiarly geut/e nursing, with a faithful 
application of the remedy—and in a short time 
perspiration ensues, the frame relaxes, and the 
patient convalesces. Such are some of the re- 
markable cases which have come under my own 
observation, and it would be impossible for these 
persons to consent to give up the use of so valua- 
ble a medicine. 

Sincerely yours, 


—— 


v. 


For the National Era. 
DR, COX AND CONSISTENCY. 


Mr. Epitor: On looking over the Legion of 
Taberty, (published by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, 1842.) 1 saw the testimony of Dr. S. H. 
Cox, in reference to the “ intrinsic sinfulness” of 
American slavery. It is as follows: 

“That slavery, the system identically of our 
own country, isintrinsically and pre-eminently wrong, 
is at variance with the everlasting righteousness of 
the moral empire of God ; or, as the lawyers say, 
is MALUM IN SE, is a position of almost self-evident 
truth.” 

This language is very explicit, or, at least, 
very full in its declarations of the “ intrinsic sin- 
fulness” of slavery ; yet, last May, at the meeting 
of the General Assembly, when he attempted to 
justify his policy in the World’s Evangelical Al- 
liance, in not excluding relations and practices 
“INTRINSICALLY AND PRE-EMINENTLY WRONG,” he 
said, “The doctrine that the relation between 
master and slave, by law, was essential sin, was 
essential foolishness.” 

Now, there does not seem to be much harmony 
between these declarations ; nor much consistency 
in the Doctor’s course against slavery. It seems 
—— like what the editors call “ blowing hot and 
cold. 

To palliate his last declaration, the Doctor re- 
marked, “that if he were able, he would buy all 
the slaves of the South,” that he might free them. 

Now, in entering upon this relation, the Doctor 
would do it, not because slavery was in itself 
right, but in order that he might destroy a wrong 
thing. And though the Doctor’s efforts to destroy 
this relation may not be sinful, yet the Law or 
Government which makes and holds these bought 
men as slaves, aS property subject to all the lia- 
bilities of property, makes a relation which is sin- 
ful, and a relation which the Doctor wishes to 
cease the moment it is ratified. But slavery does 
not not depend upon the Doctor's will alone. Ac- 
cording to his own admission, as seen in his words 
at the Assembly, slavery is a relation created hy 
law. One man cannot enslave. The strong arm 
of the Government, or the united sanction and 
force of his neighbors, must do the work. 

This Government, or law, which makes these 
bought men sustain to the Doctor the relation of 
slave, of property incident to all the liabilities of 
other kinds of property, creates and perpetuates a 
relation which is sinful. 

The law may take them the moment he buys 
them, and sell them to meet the demands of his 
creditors. Or should he die the next minute, the 
law takes them, and distributes them among his 
heirs. 

The law, in holding them as slaves, deprives 
them— 

1. Of the right to the proceeds of their own 
labor; which right is guarded by the eighth 
command. For this right our forefathers fought. 

2. Of the right to personal security. The vio- 
lation of this right is forbidden, in spirit, by the 
the sixth command. And Blackstone says it is a 
right which “every man has a right to, whether 
in society or out of it.” 

3. Of the right of worshipping his God where 
and as he chooses. The robbery of this right ¢s 
essential to the very existence of slavery ; for, if you 
grant to the slave the right to worship his God 
where and as he chooses, he would not do it un- 
der the vine and fig-tree of slavery. He would 
not do it south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

4, Of the right to the wife of his bosom and 
child of his body; the violation of which is an 
outrage upon Nature and Nature’s God. 

5. Of the right to personal ownership; the 
right in which all others inhere, and is therefore 
a violation of the greatest and dearest of all so- 
cial rights. The attempt to violate this right is 
the climax of outrage upon man—an absurdity 
in civil law, which was made for the “ protection 
of rights”—and a violation of God’s tenth com- 
mand. And is not that relation, which is a 
violation of all of man’s natural rights, “ essen- 
tial sin?’ And I believe, when you show what 
the relation is, in what slavery does consist, al- 
most all men, who have not a party to defend, a 
theory to sustain. an interest to perpetuate, or a 
prejudice to gratify, will admit that slavery is 
“essential sin.” An example: 

Not long since, I was conversing with an elder 
in the Presbyterian church, and who has lived 
here in Kentucky, in the midst of slavery, until 
he has become a gray-headed man. He remarked 
that he was like Dr. Rice and Dr. Junkin: he 
thought that the wrong of slavery consisted in its 
abuse, in the unkind treatment of slaves, and not 
in the thing itself. I requested the privilege of 
asking a few questions ; which he granted. Said 
I, if | were to meet you on the highway, and take 
your horse from you, would you not deem the act 
sinful? “Yes,” was his reply. But, said I, were 
I to leave you the owner of yourself, could you 
not, by industry and economy, soon get enough to 
buy another horse? “ Yes,” wasthe reply. And 
could you not also administer to the comfort of 
your family, and still worship your God as you 
might choose? “Yes,” was again his reply. But, 
said I, if, instead of taking your horse, I had taken 
you, and made yon a slave. and thus deprived you 
of your liberty, and the very right to possess, 
would I not have done you a greater wrong? 
“Yes,” said he. Well, then, is not slavery worse 
than stealing the horse? “Yes,” was again the 
reply. 

Now, I suppose Dr. Cox would answer in the 
same manner, if you were to ask him the same 
questions. nd I suppose he would say such 
stealing is “essential sin.” And if.to take a part 
of a man’s property is “ essential sin,” how much 
more is it “ essential sin” to take all? If slavery 
be not “essential sin,” then there is nothing short 





manity—that fidelity to God, to the master. and 
to the slave—requires that what we believe to be 
truth shall~be spoken, and false impressions be 
removed. When I saw the Doctor stand in the 
sacred desk, and address that listening assembly 
gathered from the East and the West, the North 
and the South—when I heard him say that sla- 
tha was not essential sin, I asked, Is it possible 
Risen” Cox has gone over to the list with Dr. 
of ‘aan, Dr. Junkin, “who stand as the enemy 
took a Pay to apologize for, or at least palliate, 
di ystem which robs rian of his dearest rights, 
7 18 Implous towards God? ©! could he stand 
ere, and see day by day the blight of slavery ; 
could he see it Waging an et i 
‘heats Ii ternal warfare against 
Christ’s Kingdom; could he see it. lik icht 
Upas tree, throwing j Neath Sen Fy bees 0.4 
P ? Wing its pestilential shadow over 
the whole land, and Wrapping in th 
ret : the pall of eter- 
nal death millions of poor souls—methinks he 
would say, “Let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth,” let hell yawn and receive me as its 
victim, rather than I should stand again before 
slaveholders and their apologists, and palliate a 
system fraught with such outrages and attended 
with such ruinous consequences. I hope the Doc- 
tor will explain his late declarations and actions 
so as to place him where he once stood. We find 
here, as matter of fact, that, so long as ministers 
teach the people that slavery is not sin, the peo- 
ple and church members do not see the propriety 
of excluding it from the sanctuary, nor that their 
souls ave endangered ly its practice. We feel here 
that all such apologies do an injury to the cause 
of emancipation, perpetuate the troubles of the 
master and the chains of the poor slave. 
* Joun G. Fee. 
Cahin Creek Post Office, Lewis Co., Ky. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 


Battimore, August 17. 

Flour.—Howard Street flour at $6. Fresh ground, from 
old wheat, $5.75. City Mills at $6.12, 

Grain.—Keceipts light. For good to ‘prime red wheat 
$1.15 a $1.27; for white do. $1.35 a $1.40. White and yel- 
low corn, 74276 cents. Oats, 35 a 40 cents. Rye, 70 cent 

Provisions.—Mess beef, $14 a-$15; No. 1, $12 a $13.50 
Prime, $10.a $10.50: Mess pork, $15.50 a Sib, and Prime, 
$12.50 a $13.50. Good shoulders at 7 1-2 a 7 3-4 cents, and 
choice lots at 3a 8 1-4 cents ; sides, 9 1-2 cents, and « hue at 
10 cents; hams, 9 a IL cents. Lard, in barrels, at 10 cents, 
and in kegs at 11 cents. 

Beef Cattle.—Sales at $2.50 to $3.25 per 100 pounds on 
the hoof, equal to $5 a $6.25 nett, and averaging $2.87 a $3 
per 100 pounds gross average. 

Hozs.—Sales at $6 a $6.12—a decline. 





Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot—by Telegraph 


New York, August 17. 

Dreadful Disaster at Sea—Immense Loss of Life—We 
have the distressing intelligence here to-day, that the ship 
fduna, which left Hamburg for New York, with two handred 
and six passengers on board, foundered at sea on her way 
over, and one hundred and seventy-two of the passengers 
went down to a watery grave. The commander of the vessel, 
Capt. Mobery, was also lost. Those who escaped were pick- 
ed up at sea by a vessel that fortunately came to their assist 
ance in time. ‘They were clinging to the wreck, in a condition 
of dreadful suffering. 

The demand for flour is increasing, but prices remain about 
as yesterday, viz: $5.93 3-4 for Genesee, $5.62 a’ $5.75 for 
Ohio and Michigan. Sales of Howard Street flour at $6. 

Genesee wheat $1.35 a $1.40; mixed, $1.16a $1.18. Mixed 
corn, 75 a 76 cents; yellow, 80 cents. Gate, 18.4 49 cents. 

Rye, 80 a 82 cents. 

Provisions and groceries are firm, and without change in 
prices. 

Cotton quiet—sales small; dealers awaiting further news 
frum Europe. 

No steamer yet. 

PHILADELPHIA, Augist 17, 

The flour market firm; Pennsylvania brands, $6. Sales of 
corn meal at: $3.25. 

Southern red wheat, $1.25 a $1.27; white, $1.36 a $1.40. 
Yellow corn, 80 cents. Oats, 50 a 53 cents. Rye, 75 a7 
cents. 





Extract of a letter dated Huntington county, Indiana, 
August 6, 1847. 

“We have received several numbers of the 
Eva, but by no means all; and those we have re- 
ceived have come very irregularly, being often a 
month behind the proper time. The last, re- 
ceived yesterday, was that of July Ist.” 


We assure our friend that the fault is not with 
us. The paper has been regularly mailed, as are 
all our papers for the Western States, on Wed- 
nesday, in time for the earliest mails. 

Our subscriber’s letter reached us in ten days, 
and yet it takes thirty-five days for our papers to 
reach him! Where the fault is, we know not; 
but we are sure it is not with the post office in 
this city. 

We spare no pains in mailing our papers, and 
as much regret as our subscribers the irregularity 
in their delivery. We hope our subscribers will 
inform us of all such gross irregularities and de- 
lay, and aid us in ascertaining where the delay 


is. N 


—_—~s—____ 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Those of our subscribers who do not preserve 
files of the Eva, and have on hand either of the 
following numbers, 1, 2, 14, 25, and 29, will much 
oblige us by returning them to this office, as we 
wish several of each of those numbers, to com- 
plete files. Please look over your old papers, and 
send these if you have them. N 

3a eS 
IMPORTANT. 

Agents and others who wish to send us frac- 
tional parts of a dollar, can now do so without in- 
creasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid post 
office stamps, Which can now be obtained at any 
post office. 

One day last week, we received in a letter a 
half-dollar piece. It cost him that sent it ten 
cents additional postage, which could have been 
saved by sending post office stamps. N. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


7>All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

> Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

x Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

x¢> Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

x Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

i> Agents will notice that we keep an account 

with each subscriber. Fence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting maneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 
3X¢> Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
seribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 
Ztr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 

New Yorkcity - - - Par. . 
New York State - - - 34 per ct.dis. 
New England - ° - - edo. 
New Jersey - - - - 4 do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - %4 do. 
Western Pennsylvania - -1}9 do. 
Maryland - - - ~- #@ 40. 
Virginia - - - - % do. 
Western Virginia - - -1% do, 
eS - 24% do. 
Indiana - = é - - 214 do. 
Kentucky - ~- - +2% do. 
Tennessee - - - -3% do. 
Michigan - - - -3 do. 
Canada - ~ a 


- - - 5 0. 
L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 











fy» JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of: 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Reter to Thomas H. Mingy, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Mages, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
Ba Kentucky ; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 








Morris HOUSE, Temperance Hotel, 188 Chestnut st. 


south side, between Seventh and Eighth streets, Phila- 
ia. This establishment offers aocommodations ae Le 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of the —. < _ moet 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when 4 ~ 
Travellers for a single night, — reakfas r 
time for the morning lines, at moderate I. 
and cold baths in the house, 
boar at §1.25 par day. Warm sn all the information 
they may require, at the Morris House, respecting the meet 














of murder that is “ essential sin.” ing of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 

In view of Dr. Cox’s age, experience, and stand- larch 11.—2m T. aero: ines = — 
ing in the church, I have penned these lines, with | YJ, #. FETT eee on Came aan 
more than ordinary feelings of deference. I could | ; nq Ascot, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. ase 
wish some other had in the gap; but I feel | “g-g~ All professional business promptly attended to. 
that the cause of righteousness and suffering hu- | Feb. 4—** : . 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 


For the National Era. 
THE BETTER WAY, OR THE WIFE'S VIC- 
TORY: 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC TRIALS. 











BY SUSAN D. KE. SOUTHWORTH. 


“J would not have him, though he owned all 
the mines of Golconda,” said bright Kate Gleason 
to her sister, Mrs. Lindal. 

“ And why not, pray ?” said gentle Mary Lin- 
dal. 

“Oh! because he has got such a horrible tem- 

er. 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“By a great many signs; by the shape of his 
head and the color of his hair, the glance of 
his eye, the curl of his nose, and the set of his 
mouth——” 

“Oh! stop, stop, stop ; of whom are you speak- 
ing? ‘Chat incomparable man, in philanthropy & 
Howard, in wisdom a Newton, in patriotism a 
Washington, in——” 

“Temper a Bluebeard.” : 

" Kate! { will not hear another word of this. 
bate are speaking of—of—’ and Mary Lindal 

lushed. 

“Out with it! of Grenville Dormer Leslie, 
your future husband. But I give you fair warn- 
ing, Mary, that though you may feel a vocation 
to become Mrs. Bluebeard, [ am not particularly 
inspired to play ‘Anne! sister Anne? and run 
the risk of catching my death of cold by standing 
on a windy tower, to ‘sce if anybody is coming,’ 
when he is about to slay you for your disobe- 
dience.” J ae 

“ But perhaps I shall not Je disobedient,” said 
M 


« Perhaps you shall not Je disobedient,” repeat- 
_ed Kate, with a withering sneer. “Weil, for my 
part, when I am married, if ever my husband ven- 
tures to lay a command on me, | shall make a 
point of breaking it, at whatever cost of conve- 
nience, by way of asserting my independence-” 

“ Not if you love, Kate.” : 

“Kither way, either way. Now, I like Lem 
Dunn very well ; and if neither of us change our 
minds, we may be married when he returns from 
sea; but fancy Lem Dunn playing husband a la 
Grand Turque, and daring to say, ‘you shall’ and 
‘you shall not, really, it { were in a good humor 
1 should laugh in his tace, and if in a bad one, | 
should be apt to box his ears.” bre: 

“{ must believe you are jesting, Catherine.” 

“Then I will be as serious as His Eminence 
Archbishop Leslie himself, and say that I really 
cannot see why we women should be called upon 
to ‘honor and obey’ so implicitly, unless we could 
be first convinced of their superior excellence by 
whom such honor and obedience are claimed.” 

“Weare not. We should be first convinced of 
men’s superiority, before we give them that ‘right 
Divine’ to control our actions and destinies, which 
by all Christian and human law is the just pre- 
rogative of a husband, whether or not he be men- 
tally or morally superior to his wife.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! fiddlestick! with your Di- 
vine prerogative and the rest of it. If a woman 
marries a jackass, | suppose she is bound to obey 
him!” 

“When a woman marriesa man whom she feels 
she cannot respect, she places herself in a false 
position, from which nothing can extricate her ; 
and, however repugnant, however galling, they 
may become, the same duties of submission and 
obedience are incumbent upon her, in all cases 
where they do not clash with the laws of God. A 
Woman, in such a case, is an object of deep com- 
miseration, although, having brought the evil upon 
herself, by a desecration of all her most holy in- 
stinets, she suffers but a just and most fitting ex- 
piation of her fault. I could not love, and would 
not give myself away toa man on whose wisdom 
I could not rely ason God’s, to whose will I could 
not submit as to God’s.” 

“Tdolater! Would you set up an earthly God, 
and fall down and worship him?” 

“Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands 
as tothe Lord! There is Scripture for the idola- 
try, if you choose to call it so.” 

“ Pshaw! If you were not talking foolishly, you 
would be talking wickedly. ‘Satan can quote 
Scripture for his purpose.’ ” 

“So he can. lam now quite convinced of that 
fact. But do not let us trifle with such holy and 
beautiful mysteries, dear Kate. There is another 
text of Scripture to the same purpose——” 

“Oh, yes! There are hundreds ; pray don’t re- 
cite them.” 

“ Just this one, Kate, I love itso much. ‘The 
head of the woman is man; the head of the man 
is Christ ; and the head of Christ is God? Is it 
not a lovely chain, a beautiful climax, from weak- 
ness to Omnipotence; like Jacob’s ladder from 
earth to heaven?” 

“Sweet Providence! You have put my brains 
in a complete whirl, with heaven and earth, and 
chains and ladders, and heads and husbands ; but 
out of the chaos one fact and feeling stands very 
distinctly. If Lem Dunn expects any such sub- 
ordination from me, he will find himself very much 
mistaken; but he is not so presuming, poor Lem 
Dunn.” 

“] think you will find yourself mistaken in your 
estimate of his character and expectations.” 

“Well, perhaps so; in that case, I shall only 
have a little more trouble in breaking him in. But 
suppose now, only for argument, that you are de- 
ceived in Leslie; suppose his temper to be vio- 
lent ?” 

“I will take care not to arouse it.” 

“His will unbending ?” 

“IT shall not waste my strength nor risk my 
peace by seeking to bend it.” 

“ His nature selfish ?” 

“ Methinks, as I love and esteem him more high- 
ly than myself, I should only unite with him in 
his self-worship.” 

“Elis heart and mind unprincipled and de- 
praved ?” 

“ Impossible! impossible !” exclaimed Mary, in- 
dignantly. “I will not for a single instant sup- 
pose such a thing, even for argument sake. I have 
seen my error in permitting you to go on so long. 
Leslie has none of the bad qualities you have 
named. He is every way worthy of the highest 
esteem.” 

“ And if he were not so ?” 

“If I were his wife, my duties would not be less 
incumbent upon me—would not be less scrupu- 
lously performed. But I shall not find myself in 
the degrading position of a wife who cannot rev- 
erence her husband, in giving myself to Leslie. I 
obey a Divine instinct that will not mislead me; 
in loving him, I shall offer the best worship, and 
in obeying him the most acceptable service to the 
Deity.” 

Mary and Catherine Gleason had lost their pa- 
rents during their infancy, and had become the 
charge of their grand-father, old Capt. Gleason, a 
retired merchant. At the time Capt. Gleason re- 
ceived his grand-daughters into his house, he was 
mourning the loss of his younger son, Who was 
supposed to have perished at sea, on his passage 
home from Europe. The ship in which he was 
to have taken passage had never been heard of 
since her setting sail from Liverpool, and was 
now believed to have been wrecked. Years flew 
by, and no clew was obtained to the fate of the 
lost ship or the lost son. 

Mary Gleason, at the age of sixteen, had, in 
obedience to her grandfather, given her hand to 
Mr. Lindal, a wealthy merchant, some twenty 
years her senior. In the second year of her mar- 
riage, she became the mother of a lovely little 
girl. Soon after the birth of the little Sylvia, the 
failure and death of Mr. Lindal left Mary again 
dependent on the bounty of her grandfather, who 
received her and her child with the deepest sym- 
pathy and affection. Little Sylvia soon became 
mg ac pet and plaything of the whole house- 

) 


Although Mary Lindal had faithfully discharg- 
ed her duties as a wife, she had nanan loved her 
husband, except as a friend. Her whole affec- 
tions centered upon her child, the little Sylvia. She 
was her constant companion, in doors and out 
doors, in parlor, chamber, and street, by day, and 
at night she slept encircled in her arms, pressed 
to her bosom. At the ge of four years, Sylvia 
had been attacked with a violent and contagious 
fever. No words can describe the anguish of the 
mother, as she watched, day after day, and night 
pose for weeks, beside the bed of o little 

Tr; nO pen can portray the joy when, at 
last, her darling was 2 sat out of danger. 

Mrs. Lindal was very beautiful, graceful, and 
accomplished, and a co-heiress with her sister 
Catherine ; consequently, she was much followed 
and flattered. Notwii ding her numerous 


admirers, and some ¥ i 
seventh year of her widow ao vary At 


and she was still unmarried. In Passed away, 
Catherine Gleason had the mean time, 


grown up to woman 
more radiantly beautiful than he sister aera 


At length, in the twenty-fifth of her 
Mrs. Lindal became per with Mr. Leslie 
the subject of the conversation with which this 

‘ sketch opens. Mr. e was & man of great 
personal attractions, pure morals, and disti « 

-ed talents. Lindal ever listened to his bril- 

liant conversation with delighted attention. Con- 


| that greatly 


profundity of her understanding to the exquisite 
taste of her fan. Without venturing to differ 
from such authority, 1 will simply assert that 
Mary Lindal was an exception to this rule. 

* * * * * * * * 

At the end of a twelve-months acquaintance, 
Grenville Dormer Leslie and Mary Lindal were 
married, and took possession of a handsome house 
in a fashionable quarter of the city. _ : 

An event occurred soon after their marriage, 
pained the affectionate heart of Mary. 
‘This was the death of her grandfather. ‘I'he old 
gentleman had made a will, leaving his property 
equally divided between the sisters, Mary and 
Catherine. ‘This property, however, as 18 fre- 
quently the case, was not half so large as had been 
reported, and his grand-daughters inherited only 
about twenty thousand dotlars apiece. A few 
moments betore his death, while holding litule 
Sylvia’s hand within his own, Capt. Gleason turn- 
ed his dim eyes on Leslie, and said, “I have been 
thinking of this poor child, Leslie; if time were 
allowed me, 1 would alter my will, giving her mo- 
ther’s share of the property to her at her mother’s 
death, or perhaps at her own marriage. You are 
wealthy, Leslie, and your children, if you shall 
have any, will be handsomely provided ior, while 
poor Syivia——” 

“ Shall fare as one of my own,” said Leslie. 

“] believe you, and | tHank you ; now cull Mary.” 

Leslie summoned his wile. 

“ Mary,” said the dying man, as she came up 
to the bedside, “1 leave you a certain sum; 1 
wish you and Leslie to consider it as intrusted to 
your care for the future use of Sylvia. Yow will, 
of course, have the use of it for—for many years 
to come.” The old man spoke with dilliculty. 
Turning his fast-failing eyes once more on Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie, he added, * | have been so strange- 
ly thoughtless of this poor child’s future—but now 
promise to do as I ask you”’ Mary promised, 
through her tears, while Leslie assured him that 
his wishes should be scrupulously fulfilled. 

The old man soon after breathed his last. 

* * * * * * * * 

Six months aiter the death of Capt. Gleason, 
Mrs. Leslie and Catherine Gleason, who was an 
inmate of her house, were sitting together in the 
parlor, engaged in needlework, and talking of the 
expected return of Lieut. Lemuel Dunn, the aili- 
anced husband of Catherine, whose marriage was 
to take place upon the promotion of the lieutenant 
toa captaincy. ‘There was a ring at the hall door, 
and a few minutes after— 

“ Mr. Gleason” was announced. 

Both ladies rose to receive him, looking strange- 
ly at each other and at him. 

“J suppose it is impossible, ladies, that you 
should remember or recognise a relative who left 
his native country while you were yet in the nur- 
sery. I am lienry Willis Gleason, at your ser- 
vice.” 

Mrs. Leslie and Miss Gleason stood specchless 
with surprise and incredulity for an instant, but, 
quickly recovering their self-possession, greeted 
their new-found relative with the warmest affec- 
tion. 

“But my father! girls, my dear old father! 
Where is he? Low is he?’ The ladies wept. 
At last, Catherine found words to say— 

“It is six months since grandfather went to 
Heaven.” 

“Oh! that he had lived to see this day!” ex- 
claimed Mary. “Oh! that he could have lived 
to be blessed in your return.” 

“ He believed me dead ?” questioned Gleason. 

“Yes,” said Mary, “for the last ten years he 
has believed you dead.” 

The reason for his protracted absence and ap- 
parent death was now demanded and explained. 
it was a long story, in substance the following: 
Ten years before, he had left his native shores, to 
make a voyage to Europe and a tour of the Conti- 
nent. After having travelled over the greater 
part of Europe, he visited the city of St. Peters- 
burg and the Court of Russia, where, after a resi- 
dence of some months, he was so unfortunate as to 
give offence in some unknown manner to the Em- 
peror, for which he was banished to Liberia for a 
term of ten years; and these ten years had actu- 
ally been passed among the everlasting snows of 
Asiatic Russia. Upon his return to St. Peters- 
burg after receiving his discharge, he met with 
some travelling countrymen of his own, who fur- 
nished him with money and everything requisite 
for his comfortable return home. Gleason had 
but just concluded his narrative, when Leslic en- 
tered, who, on being introduced to him, expressed 
the most sincere satisfaction at his unexpected re- 
turn. 

* * * * * * * * 
“Mary,” said Mr. Leslie, entering his wife’s 
room on the morning succeeding that of Gleason’s 
arrival, “ Mary, I wish to hold a few moments 
counsel with you.” 

Mrs. Leslie, who, with a flushed cheek and kind- 
ling eye, was gazing upon an exquisite picture 
upon the easel before her, while the brush was 
half raised in her hand to give another touch to 
the piece, did not immediately hear the entrance 
or remark of her husband, and she started with 
surprise and pain, as an impatient voice exclaim- 
ed at her side— 

“I wish, madam, you would not consume so 
much time over that paltry daubing, nor become 
so engrossed in it as to be utterly unconscious of 
all that is going on around you.” 

Mary instantly laid down her brush, (and it was 
years before she again resumed it,) and turned 
with a gentle and cheerful smilo to listen to what 
her husband had to say. 

“ At the time that Capt. Gleason madc his will, 
he supposed his son to be deceased, did he not?” 
“Yes; from the loss of the ship, and as uncle 
Henry did not return or write” 

“ And if he had known that his son was living 
he would, of course, have left him the bulk of his 
property ?” 

* Doubtless.” } 
“Then you must see, as I do, that the property 
should and must be restored to him, as the right- 
ful heir.” 

“ The whole of it ?” 

“ Of course, the whole of it.” 

“ Catherine will not agree to it.” 

“Catherine may do as she pleases with that 
which she may choose to consider is just/y as well 
as legally her own, but the portion left to us must 
be given to the proper inheriter.” 

“ The portion left to Sylvia, you mean,” amend- 
ed the mother, gently. 

“1 mean nothing of the kind,” said Leslie, with 
cold gravity. 

“Surely you remember your promise,” said 
Mary. 

“Surely, madam, I remember the promise given 
to a dying father, who little thought when he ex- 
acted it that he had a living son, or that the prom- 
ise ever would be urged as an excuse for keeping 
that son out of his just inheritance. I am pained 
to see, madam, that your feelings as a mother 
somewhat obscure your sense of justice. I shall 
be glad. to obtain your cheerful co-operation in 
this matter, but if that is impossible I must act 
without it.” 

Mary, who saw that she had been wrong, and 
that a cloud had gathered upon the brow of her 
irritable lord, hastened to dissipate it by saying, 
“Yes, my motherly love has made me wish to be 
unjust ; forgive me, and do whatever seems to 
= beright; my dear husband, I will subscribe 
to all. 

“Thank you, dear Mary; and now I will con- 
fess to you that the giving up of that money will 
be as great a sacrifice on my part as it is on yours 
in behalf of your daughter ; for just at this time 
my business is greatly embarrassed, and the use 
of twenty thousand dollars for a year or so would 
be of incalculable benefit tome. But the sacrifice 
niust be made, notwithstanding.” 

“Yes, it must be made. You are right, as you 
always are.” But the child’s interest was sacri- 
‘ficed, not so much to the mother’s sense of justice 
as to her wifely duty—to her husband’s will. 

“ Mary Leslie !” said-Catherine, bursting into 
her sister’s bedroom, with a heated and angry 
brow, “I hope you have not really consented to 
sign away all that property you had in trust for 
little Sylvia ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, quietly. 

“And why? why? why have you made your 
child a beggar?” 

“My husband thought it right to give up the 
property, and I obey his wishes.” 

“Spaniel !” exclaimed Catherine, with a with- 
ering sneer, and flung out of the room. 

The n arrangements were soon made, 
and Gleason put in possession of one-half the 
wealth of his deceased father. Mary Leslie saw 
that her child’s only chance of independence was 
- off og ry _ was a loyal Christian and 
a loving wife, an er trustingly under 
the santow ot the. phone of God, ed in the 
righteousness of the husband to whom he had giv- 
en her. And even though it did sometimes pain- 
fully cross her mind, that Leslie might have been 
a little more gentle with her, in a controversy 
in which her maternal feelings were so deeply in- 
volved, she considered that his somewhat over- 

ing temper was the sole defect in an other- 
wise excellent character, and she prayed for pa- 
tience and — to “overcome evil with good.” 
She remem with e and pleasure the pu- 
rity and strength of principle that had forced him 
toalienate a sum whic peeves: sae eupeeed of 
Would just now have so him in 
‘business. With Kate, however, she had much 
ado to keep her temper; and she looked forward, 
With secret. jo: stb the Case when “Lem Dunn’s” 
promotion deliver her from the trial. Kate 
a re lged'in a recreation sears ort aan 
m1 speaking her mind,” and which was 
anything but an amuse lie: 
that Mary ee tobias Lediie; 20 
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love to God and to her husband always acted upon 
and augmented each other. Mary Leslie could 
not, therefore, be unhappy; on the contrary, her 
daily sacrifice of obedience would have been a 
source of the greatest heart happiness, but that 
her husband, from real or seeming insensibility, 
never noticed the offering, by commending the 
votary. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
cette cee 


RUSSIA—TURKEY—No. 3. 
THE EFFECTS OF SERFDOM. 


Russia is a country in which the effects of serf- 
dom have been largely developed. ‘lhe results 
led to the state of things existing at the era of 
the accession of Peter the Great, when Russia 
needed some great reforms, and in him found a 
great, alough sometimes an injudicious reformer. 
He certainly did put things on a basis in some 
important respects much better, and added some- 
thing to the moral and much to the material bene- 
fit or his kingdom. But the system of serfdom 
was not ameliorated by law. it still existe in 
Russia in its plenitude, so far as the legal rela- 
tions of the master and slave remain, but much 
ameliorated practically. ‘Che implicit submission 
of the Russian to the commands of his superiors, 
is one of the characteristics growing out of this 
state of things, and is productive, where his supe- 
riors are persons of knowledge and humanity, 
of many advantages in their state of ignorance ; but 
liberate them, and give them a reasonable degree 
of knowledge, and the advantages would greatly 
preponderate in favor of emancipation. Lut the 
system of slavery, not mere slaveholding, is one 
wrong in itself; that is to say, it is a sin against 
God wo continue it longer than, all circumstances 
considered, it may be got rid of with greatest 
safety to the master and the slave. ‘To illustrate 
my idea clearly: the condition of the slave is like 
that of a man who has by violence and oppression 
been thrust down into a dungeon, and kept there, 
in a state of total or of partiul darkness, until the 
power of vision has been so impaired, that it would 
be dangerous to the physical man suddenly to 
bring hun to the light of day. lt might produce, 
and it is certain it generally would produce, an 
irradicable blindness. But use gentle and gradual 
methods, let him first “see men as trees walking,” 
and the final restorative and beneficial effects 
cannot be doubted. 

The distinction that I have drawn between the 
system of slavery and slaveholding, is not a new 
one. It has been and is adopted by some of the 
most strenuous, and, as it appears to me, the most 
enlightened opponents of slavery. It is this: it 
is Wrong in a community to enact a system of in- 
voluntary servitude ; and especially is it wrong to 
have a system so severe and brutal in its charac- 
ter as that of some of the slavcholding States ; 
but there are numbers of men, not friends to the 
system, and who live unwillingly under it, in 
whom it is not wrong to hold slaves under their 
actual circumstances. They ought, however, to 
use such prudent efforts as they can to have the 
system abolished, and they fail of their duty if 
they do not.. Whensoever the bands of this sys- 
tem begin to relax, so as to admit their own eman- 
cipation from its accursed fetters, they then ought 
gradually to liberate all their slaves. 

We hear much of the superiority of race; and 
there is no doubt of this superiority, both moral 
and physical; but there appears to be a lament- 
able ignorance of the causes of this superiority. 
In what does it lie? Is it in a certain complex- 
ion, or a certain set of features? Then the Cir- 
cassians and the Turks should have been in past 
ages the most elevated of the human race, morally. 
For it is admitted, by historians and physiologists, 
that they long possessed a physical superiority, 
and the Circassians do still. The Turks have 
somewhat degenerated in physical energy and the 
beauty of their forms and features in the last 
hundred years; yet still they are nearly, if not 
quite, on a par with other European nations in 
these respects. But the moral man never was 
with them to be measured by his physical elegance 
or superiority ; and now he is degenerate, both 
physically and morally. It is institutions, religious 
and political, that gradually create the superior- 
ity of one race to another. God, in his gracious 
providence, and for his own wise reasons, has been | 
pleased to bestow upon some nations better reli- 
gious and political institutions than on others; and 
thence their superiority in morals, in arts, in sci- 
ence, in literature. We may easily be convinced 
of this, in regard to the last three subjects, by 
an historical retrospect of the relative improve- 
ment of nations in these respects. The Mahom- 
edan nations have made but little progress in 
either, generally; and where they have made 
progress, it has not been long sustained, as in 
those Christian nations which have adopted the 
purest forms of Christianity. Compare the lite- 
rature, art, and science, of Protestant England, 
Protestant Germany, and Protestant America, 
with those of Mahomedan or Pagan countries, 
and behold, how wide the contrast! In what 
countries have originated the great inventions 
which have produced so vast a physical progress 
in society, and which are destined yet to produce 
an immense influence on moral progress? They 
have been Christian countries. Germany first 
took the lead, in its seventy primary and conveni- 
ent inventions. Then England end the United 
States. Watt becomes famous by the steam- 
engine; then Arkwright, Cartwright, Compton, 
and others, in manufacturing mechanism of dif- 
ferent kinds. Then America emulates the scien- 
tific mother, and, despite of her flaunting airs and 
assumed superiority, shows England that she is 
truly a child of the same stock, a twig of the same 
tree, flourishing in equal vigor. Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Whitney, Evans, and Morse, present their 
title-deeds to immortality in science, and the whole 
scientific world acknowledges the justice of their 
claims. The last still lives. Long may he live, 
the excellent son of a venerable sire, to receive 
the respect and gratitude of an admiring nation, 
the plaudits of all true sons of science and knowledge 
in every land! 

These are proofsindubitable of the superiority of 
the religion of Christ, and of the political freedom 
with which it naturally allies itself, in cultivating 
mind, in eliciting inventions, in bestowing upon 
nations higher and most profitable advances in 
mechanism, and, of course, in the habits of thought 
to which they owe their origin. It is in such na- 
tions as we have mentioned, that these great in- 
ventions have been made, have flourished and ex- 
panded, and in many instances have been duly 
rewarded. That it is to their Christianity, and 
the kindred institutions congenial with it, that we 
are to attribute their pre-eminence in these re- 
spects, is manifest, because in none other but 
Christian nations have these improvements first 
been invented, rewarded, cherished. ‘The Sara- 
cens may claim two or three of the most im- 
portant—proportioned, to the whole number, as 
the scanty rays of moral light that shine in the 
system of Mahomet. But if the Turks claim 
any honors in this line, they are unknown to the 
writer, although he has read many books, and 
diligently seeks in his researches to be just to all 
nations. Now, that these mechanical arts are the 
cause of the superiority in physical improvement 
which characterizes one nation over another in 
modern times, is so evident, that I need not here 
bring reasons in proof. It is a superiority 
great, decided, and increasing. As capital accu- 
mulates, it enables its quick and most useful physi- 
cal application. It also aids in the rapid accumu- 
lation of capital, and in some respects in that 
which is still more important—its diffusion. ‘The 
moral superiority conferred by these institutions 
is also great, not quite so great as those of a me- 
chanical nature of which we have spoken, but still 
great, and destined, in due time, by Divine bless- 
ing, to become much greater than it now is. . 

Christianity and its kindred institutions have 
there their brightest development when ali the 
members of the community are frec, and there breathes 
through the society generally the sublime spirit 
of the Sermon on the Mount, or that derived 
from the same great Founder and Master, which 
Paul has taught so beautifully and plainly in 
the 12th chapter of Romans, and in many other 
parts of his epistles, and with which other in- 
spired writers join in harmonizing chorus. It is 
the prevalence, and in the exact degree of the 
prevalence, of these precepts in any society, be it 
little or great, that denotes and stamps with em- 
phasis its moral elevation. No other precepts can 
avail, are worth a groat for moral elevation, or 
can be relied on as the grand panoply of moral 
defence against the corruptions which increase of 
wealth and great physical energy are sure to 
bring, unless held in check by them. Without 
any restraint from them, we behold a Zenghis, a 
Timour, or a Napoleon, desolating the world for 
their ambition, and conferring few benefits com- 
pared with their devastations. Zenghis died 
“loaded with the curses and the spoils of Asia ;” * 
and the same may be affirmed of Timour; while 
Napoleon at last was as unhappy in his personal 
fortunes as his iron rule was oppressive to the 
nations of Europe while he held them in vas- 
salage. 

We are taught by a long series of events, all 
with a uniform striking decadency, that extent of 
empire is alone incapable of perpetuating itself— 
of prolonging even the equivocal or sometimes 
worse than equivocal reputation, and the stupen- 


dous national mess which certain nations 
have attained. ‘The Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
ee Romans, Goths, in ancient times— 
the Saracens,Turks, Russians, Greeks of the lower 
empire, Mon Spaniards, in modern times—all 
attest that moral causes are the and only 
efficient causes in operating the downfall, more or 


less rapidly, of nations; while the same causes of 
the right stamp are the strength and stability of a 
nation. “ Here is firm footing, here is solid rock.” 
The nation that founds itself on great and just 








moral principles, and systematically adheres ‘to 
them, will look from its political throne in stead~, 
fast grandeur, secure all storms. 


“Has t Atlas 
When pet ewe thunder on its brow, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It stands unmoved and glorious in its height?” 

So, metaphorically, with such a nation. To 
make our nation, and every nation, as far as our 
influence and example can extend, such a nation, 
should be the aim of every Christian and philan- 
thropist. When these principles shall become the 
moral guiding star of nations, as “great Orion's 
more refulgent beam” that of the mariner in ages 
when science was but little known, or the mari- 
ner’s compass since days of nautical ignorance 
passed awuy—then, but not till then, will the oc- 
casion Cease fur the pathetic complaint of the his- 
torian—“ Quemudmodum urbium, unpertorum que, ta 
Sentum nunc florere fortunam, nunc senescerée, nunc wi 
tere.” t ‘The nation will grow in population, and 
above all in happiness and prosperity, although 
the individuals then, as noW, will leave the earth- 
ly scene, but after, on an average, a greatly pro- 
longed existence, ‘Ihe serf will have vanished, 
the slave will have ceased to be known or heard 
of, the churl will no more be accounted liberal, the 
landed monopolist will be an unknown character, 
and the knowledge of moral (of course including 
religious) principles will be more zealously culti- 
vated and sustained than any other principles, 
while scientific knowledge will be much more 
generally diffused than now. There will then be 
a science of history, marking the rocks and quick- 
sands in the historical chart of the past. And 

“ Prone to the earth oppression shall be hurPd, 
its name and nature wither’d from the world.’ 


Wasuineton, August, 1847. W.A. 


* Mr. Gibbon. 

_tPaterculus, Hist. IL n. Lith.—“ For as the fortune of 
cities and empires, so likewise that of families, now flourish- 
es, Now fades, and then expires.” 

—_—_-—— 


For the National Era 
VISIONS OF LIGHT, 





BY MISS ALICE CAREY, 


The moon is rising in beauty, 
‘Phe sky is sulemn and bright; 

Ant the waters are singing like lovers 
‘That walk in the valleys at night. 


Like the towers of an ancient city, 
That darken against the sky, 

Sedms the blue mist of the river 
O’er the hilltops far and high. 

I see through the gathering darkness 
‘The spire of the village church 

And the pale white tombs, half hidden 
By the tasseled willow and birch, 

Vain is the golden drifting 
Of morning light on the hill; 

No white hands open the windows 
Of those chambers low and still ! 

But their dwellers were all my kindred, 
Whatever their lives might be, 

And their sufferings and achievements 
Have recorded lessons for me. 


Not one of the countless yoyagers 
Of life’s mysterious main, 

Has laid down his burden of sorrows, 
Who hath lived and loved in vain. 

From the bards of the elder ages, 
Fragments of song float by, 

Like flowers in the streams of summer, 
Or stars in the midnight sky. 


Some plumes in the dust are scattered, 
Where the eagles of Persia flew, 
And wisdom is reaped from the furrows 
The plough of the Roman drew. 
From the white tents of the crusaders 
The phantoms of glory are gone, 
But the zeal of the barefooted hermit 
In humanity’s heart livea on. 
O, sweet as the bell of the Sabbath 
In the tower of the village church, 
Or the fall of the yellow moonbeams 
In the tasseled willow and birch, 


Comes a thought of the blessed issues 
That shall tollow our social strife, 

When the spirit of love maketh perfect 
The beautiful wisdom of 'ife; 


For visions of light are gathered 
In the sunshine of flowery nooks, 
Like the shades of the ghostly Fathers 
In their twilight cells of books! 


oe - 
For the National Era. 
LITERARY PIRACY. 


BY THEODORIC, 


The catalogue of crimes is very long, and so is 
the catalogue of punishments; but there are some 
crimes that are not usually put down in the said 
list, and for which no punishment is provided. 
Among these crimes, may be ranked the one which 
is the subject of thisarticle. Piracy upon the sea, 
and piracy upon the land, are great crimes, and they 
should meet with condign punishment ; but there 
is another kind of piracy which is even a greater 
crime than either of these, and which is beyond 
the control of the law—not necessarily so, but 
made so: this we have denominated “ Literary 
Piracy.” This crime, like murder, may be sepa- 
rated into several kinds, shades, and degrees. 

First, there is the pirate who steals the very 
words and language of another, and transfers 
them, verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim, into his own 
productions. (2) This would be the very worst 
kind of piracy, were it not so easily detected and 
exposed, and hence it is seldom practiced by any 
but the ignorant: it is also beneficial, in some 
measure, to the author whose writings the pirate 
has been plundering, for the publicity which is 
given to the deed, serves to bring the writer and 
his writings into notice; for it shows that his 
writings must be worth something, when a man 
will risk so much for the sake of having them 
called his own. 

The next kind of piracy that we notice is the 
stealing of another’s ideas. This is the worst 
form of the crime—it corresponds to “murder in 
the first degree.” It is cunning that works here 
and not barefaced villany. This crime is much 
harder to be detected than the one before men- 
tioned, and even when it has been discovered, it 
is very difficult to expose it—to make people be- 
lieve it ; for it is possible that two men, by follow- 
ing out the same train of thoughts, may chance 
to light upon the same idea, so that it will be en- 
tirely original with both of them; but this is an 
occurrence exceedingly rare, especially if the idea 
be a singular one—for there are so many things to 
think about, that it is only by mere chance that 
any two men Will fall upon the same train of 
thought, and, following it up, arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

It sometimes happens that a person may get an 
idea, which to him appears very simple, and, sup- 
posing that everybody has the same idea, he never 
says anything about it, until, some day, he sees 
this same idea expressed in words and quoted 
from some other writer, with praise for its beauty 
or ingenuity. Por exemplo, the writer of this ar- 
ticle has often thought, while reflecting upon the 
difference between the length of man’s life, and 
that of some of those ephemeral insects that are 
born and perish in a day, that perhaps a minute. 
which seems to us but a small space of time, is to 
them what a day is to us, and that “a day is to 
them as a thousand years.” He-took little notice 
of this idea, thinking that it was perfectly natural 
for everybody to arrive at the same conclusion, 
when, lo and behold! one day, in looking over a 
magazine, he sees this same thought quoted from 
some old writer as “a most beautiful idea.” But 
this is not altogether to the point. 

There is another and more common kind of 
literary piracy, Which more especially demands 
our attention. It is this, namely: an editor’s tak- 
ing a piece from another paper, and inserting it 
in his own, leaving out the name of the author, or 
giving no credit to the paper from which it was 
taken, or perhaps doing both. A young man on 
young lady) will spend weeks upon an article. 
and, when finished, send it to the editor of some 
paper for publication, his heart, meanwhile beat- 
ing anxiously, while he awaits the editor’s decis- 
ion. It is accepted, it is seaman it is praised, 
and the. anthor is complimented by the editor. 
He is satisfied, for his fondest hopes are realized. 
Some days afterwards a friend remarks to him, 
“I saw that piece of yours, that you had publish- 
ed in the ——,-taken from it, and inserted in 
the the other day.” “Here is another 
jewel added to my chaplet,” thinks the happy au- 
thor ; but alas! when he looks, he discovers tha 
as far as his fame is concerned, it might as wel 
have been written by Adam; and furthermore, 
the editor for whose paper the article was origi- 
nally written is also deprived of his just hid 
and his paper loses the honor of having ori 
ed the article. r 2 F 

Much more might be said on this subject, but 
it is unnec We appea 





1 to the common 
sense of every one, whether such conduct is not, 
to say the least of it, unjust and ungentlemanly. 
And is there no remedy for it? Cannot the 
strong arm of the Jaw be made to interfere in be- 
half of the injured authors and editors? We 
trust that something will be done to put a stop to 
these doings, for the encouragements afforded to 
authors in our country are by no means so strong 
asto allow them to bear up under such discourage- 
ments as these. 


Canonspurc, Pa. 
—_ os" 


“Tue New Port,” with his reformatory ten- 
dencies, feels the “pressure from without,” of 
Austrian d ism and Jesuitical intrigue. There 
are rumors of his intention to abdicate, while oth- 
ers represent that he is determined that his ben- 
eficial reforms shall “know no repelling ebb.” 
Never was a great man more critically situated. 





Government Siaves.—Key West, July 20, 1847.— 
Government has slaves in employ on the public 
works at T, A few days six of them 
ooner tender and a ie 
started, as was supposed, for the Bahamas. 
about ninety miles from here, to the eastward, 
7, (being short of water) rE 

Were captured by one of our wrecking v 


‘been belied for saltage—Cor. Com. 408.7 


ed on Malacamba, 








SELECTIONS. . 


IRISH HEARTS. 


At this moment, when the sufferings of the 
Irish people engross so a share of public 
sympathy, the following sketch of lrish character 
may not be found uninteresting. ‘I’o us it seems 
touching and truthtul. ‘I'he story teller prefaces 
the incident by stating that he found un Irish 
family, of a husband, wife, and several children, 
on one of our lake steamers. ‘hey were ln great 
destitution ; and the beauty of the children was 
the theme tor the admiration of all their fellow 
travellers. At the request of a lady passenger, 
who, having no children of her own, was desirous 
of taking one of the little Irishers and adopting 
it, the narrator addressed himself to the head ot 
the family. Wedo not know the author of the 
eketch, and give it as we find it. 

“Although,” says the story teller, “I had con- 
siderable doubts as to the results, 1 offered my 
services as a negotiator, and proceeded immedi- 
ately upon my delicate diplomacy. Finding my 
friend on deck, 1 thus opened the affair: 

“You are very poor ?” 

His answer was characteristic— 

“ Poor, sir?” said he: “ay, if there’s a@ poorer 
man than me troublin’ the world, God pity both 
ov uz, for we'd be about aiqual.” 

“then how do you manage to support your 
children ?”’ 

“Is it support them, sir? Why I don’t sup- 
port them any way ; they get supported some way 
or another. ivll be time enough for me to com- 
plain when they do.” 

“ Would it be a relief to you to part with one 
of them ?” 

It was too sudden ; he turned sharply round. 

“A what, sir?” he cried : “a relief to part from 
me child? Would it be a relief to have the hands 
chopped from the body, or the heart torn out 
of my breast? And relief, indeed ? God be good 
to us, What do you mean ?” 

“You don’t understand me,” I replied: “if, 
now, it were in one’s power to provide comfortably 
for one of your children, would you stand in 
the way of its interests ?” 

“No, sir,” said he: “the Heaven knows tliat 
[ would willingly cut the sunshine away from 
myself, that they might get all the warm of it; 
but do tell uz what you're driving at.” 

I then told him that a lady had taken a fancy 
to one of his children ; and if he would consent 
to it, it should be educated and finally settled 
comfortably in life. 

This threw him into a fit of gratulation. He 
scratched his head, and looked the very picture of 
bewilderment. ‘The struggle between a father’s 
love and a child’s interest was evident and touch- 
ing; at length, he said: 

“Oh, murther, wouldn’t it be a great thing for 
the baby? But I must go and have a talk with 
Mary—that’s the mother of them ; an’ it wouldn’t 
be right to be giving away her children afore her 
face, and she know nothing at all about it.” 

“ Away with you, then,” said I: “and bring me 
an answer back as soon as possible.” 

In about an hour he returned, leading two of his 
children. His eyes were red and swollen, and 
his face pale from excitement and agitation. 

“Well,” I inquired: “what success ?” 

“ Bedad, it was a hard struggle, sir,” said he: 
“but P’ve been talkin’ to Mary ; an’ she says as 
it’s for the child’s good, maybe the Ileavens above 
will give us strength to bear it.” 

“ Very well, and which of them is it to be ?” 

“ Faix, an’ | don’t know, sir,” and he ran his eye 
dubiously over both. “ Here's Norah—she’s the 
oldest, an’ won’t want her mother so much—but 
then—oh! tear an aigers—it’s myself that can’t 
tell which fd rather part with least; so take 
the first that comes wid a blessin’. There, sir’— 
and he handed over little Norah—turning back, 
he snatched her up in his arms, and gave her one 
long hearty father’s kiss, saying through his 
tears : 

“ May God be good to him that’s good to you; 
and them that offers you hurt or harm, may their 
souls never see St. Pethur.” 

Then, taking his other child by the other hand, 
he walked away, leaving Norah with me. 

I took her down in the cabin, and we thought 
the matter settled. It must be confessed, to my 
great indignation, however, in about an hour’s 
time, | saw my friend Pat at the window. As 
soon as he caught my eye, he commenced making 
signs for me to come out. I did so—and found he 
had the other child in his arms. 

“'What’s the matter now ?” said I. 

“Well sir,’ said he: “I ax your pardon for 
troubling you about so foolish a thing as a child 
or two, but we were thinkin’ that maybe itd 
make no differ—you see, sir, ’ve been talking to 
Mary, an’ she says she can’t part with Norah, be- 
cause—the creature has a look ov me; but here’s 
little Biddy, she’s purthier far, an’ av you please, 
sir, Will you swap?” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “whenover you like.” 

So he snapped up little Norah, as though it 
were some recovered treasure, and darted away 
with her, leaving little Biddy, who remained with 
us all night ; but lo! the moment when we entered 
the cabin in the morning, there was Pat making 
mysterious signs again at the window, and by this 
time he had the youngest, a baby, in his arms. 

“ What's wrong now?” I inquired. 

“ Be the hokey fly, sir, an’ it’s myself that’s al- 
most ashamed to tell you. You see [’ve been talk- 
ing to Mary, and she didn’t like to part with No- 
rah, because she had a look of me, and be me soul, 
I can’t afford to part with Biddy, because she’s 
the model of her mother; but there’s little Pau- 
dieen, sir. There’s a lump of a Christian for 
you, two years old an’ nota day more—he’ll never 
be any trouble to any one, for av he takes after 
his mother, he’ll have the brightest eye, an’ av he 
takes after his father, he’ll have a fine broad pair 
of shoulders, to push his way through the world. 
Will you swap, sir?” ' 

“ With all my heart,” said I: “ it’s all the same 
to me”—and so little Paudieen was left with us. 

“ Ah, ah,” said I to myself, as I looked into his 
big laughing eyes, “ the affair is settled at last ;” 
but it wasn’t, for ten minutes had scarcely elaps- 
ed when Pat rushed into the cabin without sign 
or ceremony, and, snatching up the baby in his 
arms, cried out : 

“It’s no use, ve been talking to Mary, an’ 
we can’t do it. Look at him, sir—he’s the young- 
est and best of the batch. You wouldn’t have the 
heart to keep him from us. You see, sir, Norah 
has a look ov me, and Biddy has a look ov Mary ; 
but be my soul, little Paudieen has the mother’s eye 
an’ my nose, and little bits av both ov uz all over. 
No, sir, no; we can bear hard fortune, starvation, 
and misery, but we can’t bear to part from our 
children, unless it be the will of Heaven to take 
them from us.” 





From the Savannah Republican. 
INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY UPON THE PROS- 
PERITY OF A STATE, 


Domestics ror Home Consumrtion.—One of 
our merchants advertises in our paper, that he 
has just received a large consignment of Boston 
laths; and it strikes us, and must strike others, as 
not a little remarkable, that a population, living 
in the very heart of one of the best lumber regions 
of the United States, with thousands of fallen 
pine trees covering the forests in their immediate 
neighborhood, should be indebted to Northern 
enterprise for the very laths with which their 
houses are constructed. 

Another instance arrested our attention a short 
time In visiting the rice plantation of a 
friend on the Savannah river, we observed, stamp- 
ed on the side of the rowboat which carried us, 
the name of the maker, in New York; while one 
of our Carolina friends, a great lecturer on agri- 
culture, and president of agricultural societies, 
gets even his “ pig yokes” from the North, instead 
of making them on his own plantation. 

While such supine indolence, and such a short- 
sighted policy prevail among us, the South must 
and will remain tributary to the superior indus- 
try and energy of the North, which profits by her 
neglect of her own true interests. 

The resources of the South need only be devel- 
oped, to give her children wealth and comforts. 
Nature has done far more for us than for our 
Northern brethren, but they have husbanded 
their resources, while we have squandered and 
neglected ours. 

‘ake for example the State of Georgia. Vast 
quantities of her timber are now rotting in her for- 
ests, while Northern lumber comes into our port. 
The finest water-power in the world, which might 
be converted into a thousand useful purposes, is 
allowed to waste itself over rocks in its channel. 
The shad fishery on the Savannah river is yearly 
made a source of large property to a company from 
Maine. Our canal furnishes our city only with 
eels and water-lilies! instead of being completed 
to bring us down the lumber and the products of 
the Ogechee ; and, in one word, we continue poor, 
because we will not make the effort to become 
rich by developing the actual resources in our 
power. 

Agriculture and commerce absorb most of the 


energies of the portion of our people who will 
work, while the class of “ unproductive consumers” 


at the South is fearfully large. The professions 
have much to answer for in this respect. Many 
sturdy young fellows, who would enjoy both health 
and competence, if following the plough, are wast- 
ing their energics and their lives in a fruitless 
chase after “cases,” either legal, medical, or cler- 
ical, to the great loss of the community and their 
own. } 


Georgia, we are hi to see, is waking up; 
the Suen stupid i png dh a gentleman was one 
who wore white kids, and never worked, is fast 
giving place to the sounder doctrine, that the 


(either with hand or brain) are the 
true n of a country, and stamp its character 


‘timore street; Washington, 





at home abroad. Upon the present genera- 
tion rests the duty of developing the internal re- 





sources of the State; of employing her water- 
power in turning the busy wheels of factorics ; in 
exploring her mineral treasures; in increasing 
her exports of lumber, and developing all her 
countless resources. We called attention, the 
other day, to Mr. Artope’s enterprise, near Macon, 
for preparing Georgia marble; and brass found- 
ries in Augusta; in our own city, Mr. Webb's 
saw mills are engaged 


which are, we trust, but the first step towards 


greater improvements in our home products for 
domestic consumption. 


ISS AUGUSTA M. BILLING, having completed her 
education at the North, intends to open a school on the 
ist September next, im the vicinity of her mother’s residence, 
on Ninth street, for the thorough imstruction ot Misses in all 
the branches of an English education, 
Miss B. will also, if required, give lessons in the Latin and 
French languages. 
The location an terms of Miss B.’s school will be announc- 
ed at an early day. Aug. 12.—tt 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTIL-SLAVERY KE- 
POR'TLRK.—The subscribers to this monthly paper are 
intormed that its publication was suspended on t ot 
the illness ot the editor, Kev. A. A. helps, and his absence 
in the West Indies. Should the Keporter be resumed, sub- 
scribers whu have paid in advance will be supplied; and it 
this is not done, the money will be refunded, on application 
to the Business Agent of the Society 
WILLIAM HARNED, 


Aug. 12, 22 Spruce street, New York. 
CENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Publi 
culions, No. 22 Spruce street, New York-—The subseri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 





‘of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 


lishers of staudard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of tie Anti-Slavery literatare of this coun- 
try. ‘There can be no doubt, that if the ‘TauTH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satistactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sia- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

it is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement 
complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, ‘Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be preparea 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publication: 
may be found the following: . 

Memoir of Rey. Charles ‘I’. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last ellition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition ; Barnes on American Slavery; bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and bianchard; Home, 
written in prison, by C ‘I. Torrey; Unconstitutionality o1 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke ; 
Keproot of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and ‘I'racts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &e. 

it is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Order: 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specity- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be pecs ed attended 
to, by iLLIAM HAKNED, 


dan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 22, Spruce street. 


‘T's LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphiet o 
48 closely printed pages, pre with great care by # 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly fur this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc: 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand ; 100 e 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 5U copies for $2; 25 copier 
for $1, &e. 

al orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Forecigz 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNED. 

IGELOW & PEUGH, General Agents fur the recovery 0! 
Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments, 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. 

Office, corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. C 

Jan. 7. 


O PERSONS OUT OF WORK.—A rare chance for 

turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offered in the 
retail of the National Era. Apply at No. 10 North street, 
Baltimore. April 29. 


] jk. H. STARR'S Office, Liberty street, second door north 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 


EW MILLINERY.—Miss Mor ey will this day open 
au extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and 
pedal braid bonnets, China pearl and fine English straws, 
gimps and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) 
Buena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace straws, (very 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, French 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; China pearl, gimp, Florence 
braid, and Leghorn flats. Also, ribands, caps, and flowers, 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 
Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- 


er. 
Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. May 13.—tf 


HARLES PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Smit). 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 

approved plan. April 29.—tf 
EMOIR OF REV. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, with an 
Introduction, by John Quincy Adams—the cheapest 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hundreds ot 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 400 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, and 
is offered at the very low price of fifleen cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 cents 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannot be expect- 
ed that these books will remain long on hand. Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will please send their orders without delay, addressed to 

WILLIAM RNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


Bt ore BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 


EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missiouary As- 
sociation, with the Depositery for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruee street, 
New York, where all persons having business-with either of 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 
ALTIMOKE DEPOSITORY for the agency and sale o 
rare and cheap Publications, No. 10 North street, Bal- 
timore.—At this establishment, a variety of rare and cheap 
Books are for sale, among which are the following: 

Fowler’s Works—embracing his Phrenology, Hereditary 
Descent, Love and Parentage, Matrimony, Phrenological 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mrs. Fowler’s Phre- 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do., Spurzheim 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement of Memory, Phren- 
ological Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &c. 

Combe’s Works—embracing his Constitution of Man, Ele- 
ments of Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion and Diet, &e. 

Dr. Alcott’s Works—embracing his Teacher of Health, 
Library of Health, Young Wife, Young Husband, Young 
Housekeeper, Young Woman’s Guide, Young Mother, the 
Use of Tobacco, &e. 

Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life, Lec- 
tures to Young Men, &c. 

heodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses on Religion, his 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. 

Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do.; Sum- 
ner’s Peace Oration; Jackson on Peace; Dods’s Lectures on 
Mesmerism; Hurlbut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Unconsti- 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery Bible Argument; Sla- 
very Consistent with Christianity; E ipation in the 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem ; Wiley & Putnam’s desi- 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Cookery ; vari- 
ous works on the Water Cure; do. on the new science of Pho- 
nography ; Lowell’s and Longfellow’s Poems; Tricks of Sa- 
tan; lilustrated Magazines, &c. 

The National Era, Saturday Courier, Saturday Post, Neal’s 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &c., at Pub- 
































 lishers’ prices. 


Many of the above books are issued in forms adapted to the 
mails—thus rendering them obtainable by purchasers at a 
distance, at a small additional cost for postage. April 22. 


EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—3\6 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait » arner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys te Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Mun—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Harttord, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Secturianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 33 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &¢. 96 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 

No. 1. Slavery and the Slave ‘Trade at the Nation’s- Cap- 
ital. 

No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free Statte. 

No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 

No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to 3,000,000 of American Slaves ! 

For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, Agent. 
IKNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers and wholesale 
dealers in Drags and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat- 
ent Aitna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, &e. 

Warehonse and Depot at the suutheast corner of Lower 

Market and Sycamore streets, a Ohio. 


N. T. WINANS. 
April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY. 
YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscri- 
ber has taken the Type hg F lately oceupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi: 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be han cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockeroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan. 7. ROBERT TAYLOR. 

LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS. 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored ypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather 

Instructions given in the art. 

A assortment of appasatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest be prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 ver streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Papis, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Charcb 
street. Jan. 7. 

ROTON HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
142 and 144 Broadway, New York ; . 
May 6.—¢f J. LE D MOORE. 
J yA, No.8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 
e Baltimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April 29. 
jeg! PERINE’S Earthenware , corner of 
Pine i streets, Baltimore. wares de- 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third sireei, north 
of Fxnertoonte avenue, and woe} the borg epot 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 



































ILVER WARE, of every description 
tured by A. E. Wanner, No.5 ‘North G Gap stteet, Butte 
more. April 29. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ON THE SEVENTH OF DECEMBER NEXT, 
No. | of 
THE UNITED STATES REPORTER, 
A Daily Journal of Government, Legislative, and 
General News. 


f bod subscriber is now enabled to announce the eompletion 
of his arrangements for the establishmeut of a well-or. 
ganized and independent Journal of News at the Seat of the 
General Government. 

The leading features of the Unirep Starss Krroarn, 
will be the following : 

I. Early intelligence of the movements of the various De 
purtments of the Government, in reference to domestic affairs 
and to the foreign relations of the country, will be given with 
serupnious fidelity. Possessing peculiar facilities for obtain. 
ing information, the “ Reporter” will be enabled frequently 
to communicate, exclusively, intelligence of the most impor. 
tant character. ; 

II. The verbutim Reports of the Proceedings and Debates 
of the United Stutes Senate, which the proprietor is bound 
to furnish daily to that body, in accordance with the tering of 
the contract made at the close of last session of Congres 
The arrangements now made will at once fully secure to tie 
Senate of the United States an authentic and complete recor) 
of its debates; and to the people—in a greatly enlarged « 
gree—the benefit of the experience, sagacity, ald statesman. 
ship of that body to which they have ever looked with gulic| 
tous and respectful regard. 

Il. The Proceedings and Debates in the House of Repre 
sentatives will ulso be given, with fulness, impartiality, ang 
the utmost promptitude. Each day’s record will be evi 
pletely made up, and appear in the “ Reporter” next mory- 
ing. 

1V. A Synoptical View of the Proceedings and Debutes of 
all the State Legislatures will be regularly given. Members 
of Congress, and all classes of readers, will thus be kept fuljy 
and systematically informed of dumestic legislation in aij 
sections of the United States. 

V. Lurly intelligence of all portant movements in the 
Legistutures of Great Britain and France will be communi 





London and Paris, who possess peculiar facilities for obtaining 
information. F 

Vi. Copious Reports of all Cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States which possess general interest. Great 
care will be bestowed upon this department of the “ Report 
er.” These reports, alone, to the members of the protes 
sion, must entitle the “Reporter” to their patronage and 
support. 

‘Il. The General News of the Day will be given in a con 
densed form, with industry and attention. 

Such is a brief view of what the “Unitep Statas Kg 
PORTER” is designed to be. All the plans and arrangements 
have been well matured, antl the hope is contidently cheris}, 
ed, that the “United States Reporter” will prove itself an 
energetic, industrious, dignified, and perfectly indey x udent 
journal. Jt will have no party views—no political bins. ‘The 
proprietor, by the terms of his contract with the Senate ot 
the United States, is bound to the condition that “the paper 
shall contain no political discussions except the debates.” it 
will be a vehicle of news—not the organ of any set of opin- 
ions. ‘The grand aim of the subscriber is to establish at the 
seat of Government a faithful and prompt reporter of all sorts 
of intelligence—a responsible agent, on which the politician, 
the business man, the manufacturer, the mechanic, and every 
one in*erested in the affairs of Congress and the Government, 
may rely at all times with implicit confidence. 

It is believed that the establishment of such a reliable 


journal of intelligence, on terms which place it within the 
reach of the great masses of the people, at the commencement 
of what promises to be a most interesting and eventful period 


in the history 6f Congressional proceedings, will be regarded 
with favor by all classes of the community ; and, having thus 
stated hia objects, the subscriber rexpectfully solicits a lib 
eral and general support from the enlightened public of the 
United States. JAMES A. HOUSTON, 
Stenographer to the U. S. Senate 

The “ United States Reporter” will be printed on a large 
and handsome sheet, and issned every morning, except Sun 
days, at the rate of six dollars per annum ; single copies, two 
cents. 

in connection with the daily paper, there will be issued 
from the same establishment, 

THE MIRROR OF CONGRESS. 

This publication will contain exclusively the Reports of 
the Proceedings and Debates of the Congress of the United 
States. it will be issued semi-weekly, in an elegant quarto 
turm, throughout the sessions of Congress, and will Le fur 
nished to subscribers at the rate of two dollars for the long 
session, and one dollar for the short session. It is believed 
that this great national work will be deemed indispensable in 
the library of every public institution, politician, and profes 
sional man, throughout the country; aud that it will be re 
garded by the great mass of the people as the very best yx 
litical text book for their own instruction and that of their 
children. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Throughout the sessions of Congress, Extras will be issu 
ed from the Office of the “ United States Reporter,” contui 
ing the reports of all such debates us muy possess purticu 
larly exciting interest. 

All newspapers throughout the United States who publis 
this Prospectus once a week from this date till the meeting 
of Congress, will be entilled to an exchange with the “United 
States Reporter,” and will be placed on tne list of those to 
whom the Extras will be despatched. 

All subscriptions and communications to be post paid, ud 
dressed “ J. A. Houston, United States Reporter, Washing 
ton, D. C.” July 29. 

MPKOVED LARD OIL.—No. | Lard Oil, for Lamps ; No 

2, for Woollens and Machinery—in gvod shipping order. 
The following letter speaks of its quality: 

“| have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which | pur 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that I ean speak deci- 
dedly in its praise. 1 have used it on wool of diflerent grades, 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
process of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better article ot 
No. 2 than I have at any time heretofore used. I have also 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 

For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

June 24. 


No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
OHN G. WiLMOT, Paper Hanger and Upholsterer, Ne 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared to 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short- 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; also, 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Cowsry merchants sup- 
plied on very reasonable terms. April 29. 


_ Proprietors of the Guy street Chuir Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
tuey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. ‘They would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shippiug merchants, that 
they havg also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; alse, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, ‘Tops, Chair Stuff, &c. ; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 
Y/OKTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
General Land Office,) Attorney und Counsellor at Law, 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, aud 
the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for persons hay- 
ing business with Congress, the War, ‘Treasury, Navy, and 
General Post Office Departments, the General Land Uftice, 
Pension Oflice, Office of indian Affaira, Patent Office, &c. 
Feb. 11.—4t 
INONA AND THE FANA'TIU.—Ttiese interesting 
and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra 
tive of the intluence of slavery on Southern society, can be 
procured of James Alcorn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 4 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Vin 
cinnati; and at the Anti-Siavery Depositories in Boston, 
New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, 1U cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 
‘TANLEY MATLHEWS, Attorney und Counsellor at 
S Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Colum! ia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Uo. Jan. 7 
YREAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cul 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subseriber t he 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap 
est teather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, aud 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortinent 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, snitable for parlors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in ail its branches. 

N. 8. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER 
A LOT Of GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 

market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after # fair trial! 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated six-shotters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 Nouth strect, one door north of Pratt. 
W ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cinciunati, Ohio, Adlorney al Law, 
and Commissioner lo take Depositions and Acknow 
ledgments of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont and Connect 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Haimilton 
county. Office on Kighth street, two doors west oi Main, op 


posite the Methodist ook concern. Jan. 7 


VKEAT Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Vr. Leach 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, cou 
tinues ty perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workinanship, or durability. rhe 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
serted at from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Lee th, 
with springs and artiticial gums, inserted 80 as to be uselul 
in maaticating food, and worn without the least inconyen 
ience. Persons haying lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the — 
pheric principle, that wiil answer all the purposes of natura 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as tu preserve them 
tor life. Persons troubled with artilicial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfect 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and sce before engaying 
elsewhere. April 29.—l 
TEXO THE LADIES.—TuHomas H. STANFORD, soullieus! 
corner of Saratoga und Green streets, Bultimore, keeps 
cunstantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the tullowing low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; sm eatin’ he is prepared to warrant 
lis to be lo 
which ‘Soles.—Ganters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetlerson’s and Ties, $1.1212. 
Thin Soles.— Vip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.87 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $l. , 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made ur 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin, April 22. 
7TINDOW SHADES.—Guoreew fayaux has removed 
his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner ot South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue '? 
receive orders for painting the fashionable 7) anspurent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to #"Y 
other Blind since their introduction inte this country {rv 
Europe. in addition te the Window Shades, he will alse 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls, Signs letteres 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &¢- He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those why may 
be desiruns of obtaining any article in his line. We lave 4 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from 2 | to $29 
per pair. April 22. 
ILLIAM B. JAKVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselor 
at Law, Columbus, Obio, Office up stairs )" Heren 
court’s Building, between Ameriean Hotel and Neil gual 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pi" 
tually attended to. Jan. 25. 


PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors 
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Law, Syrac New York. “pENCER 
Office, Standard Buildings. | ISRAEL S. SPENCE®. 
Jan. B.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. _ 





4 =» § Ei treel, 
HALL, Desi and Engraver, No. & Budaw strer 
. = the Butato House, Ballimore—Drawing® - 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Sry : “— 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all —_ ye Pat: 
perplate Kngravi ted at the shortes > ai. 
terns for Castings » — “Brands and ary ey er 
we Schovl.—Instruction given in the a ‘april 22 
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R. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Protons, 
of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at , ¢ cae 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and_ = 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engace™ 
April 22. “A — 
:RT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fuyell¢ 
yore east of Howard street, Baltimore, reaper ~ A 
jnfoime his friends and the public that be has on hand 9" 
leet assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, a tbe 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and © om 
most le terms. Making and trimming o> 
beat style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. Fog 
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cated by every steamer from Kaurope, through reporters jy ° 
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